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HON. LEONARD RICHARDSON CUTTER, 


The city of Boston is not the me- 
tropolis of Massachusetts alone ; it is 
the chief city of New England. In 
commercial importance this city is sec- 
ond to none on the Western Continent, 
except New York. As a great empo- 
rium it has drawn within its limits the 
most energetic and enterprising men 
from every section of the Union, es- 
pecially from New England. These 
men have grasped great financial prob- 
lems, have organized and combined 
capital and labor, have inaugurated en- 
terprises extending through distant 
states and foreign countries, and have 
had, like the merchants of Antwerp 
and London, a wor!d-wide reputation 
and influence. 

The state of New Hampshire has 
contributed her quota to the long list 
of successful merchants of Boston, 
well as to the distinguished statesmen 
of Massachusetts ; men who, while be- 
coming thoroughly identified with the 
state of their adoption, have never lost 
their affection for the place of their 
birth, and the scenes of their child- 
hood. 

Love for his native town is very 
marked in the case of the subject of 
this sketch ; a gentieman who in early 
manhood left his paternal home to 
seek his fortune in the city, and while 
eminently successful in acquiring 
riches, has gained and retained the re- 
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spect and confidence of his fellow- 


citizens. 
ANCESTRY. 


1. RicHARD Currer, the progenitor 
of the Cutter family, son of Samuel anc 
Elizabeth Cutter, came from Newcas- 
tle-upon-Tyne, England, with _ hi. 
mother, and settled in Cambridge. 
about 1640 ; was admitted a freeman, 
June 2, 1641; joined the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery of Boston in 1643 
was a member of the church ; married 
(1) about 1644, Elizabeth , who 
died March 5, 1661-2, aged about 
42 years; married (2) February 14. 
1662-3. Frances (Perriman) Amsden, 
widow of Isaac Amsden, of Cambridge ; 
was the father of seven children b 
each wife ; was a cooper by trade ; and 
died June 16, 1693. He was buries! 
in old Cambridge. 

2. Epuramm Currer, bornin 165+, 
married Bethia Wood, lived in Charles- 
town and Watertown, and had eight 
children. He was an officer in King 
Philip’s war. 

3- Joun Currer was born July 23, 
: 700 ; married Rachel Powers, lived in 
Lexington and Woburn, and died Nov. 
20, 1747. 

4. Joun Currer, born January 9, 
1726, lived in Waltham, Shrewsbury 
and New Ipswich, N. H. He mar- 
ried, Nov. 16,1749, Susanna, daugh- 
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ter of Joseph Hastings; had eleven 
children, and died Sept. 27, 1771. 

5. JosepH CuTTER was born May 
13, 1752, at Lexington, Mass. ; mar- 
ried Rachel, daughter of Nehemiah 
Hobart ; was a farmer, and settled in 
Jaffrey, N. H., where he died June 25, 
1840. 

6. Danie. Currer was born Feb- 
ruary 2, 1784, in Jaffrey ; married Nov. 
18, 1806, Sally, daughter of Col. Tim- 
othy and Rebecca (Bateman) Jones, 
of Bedford, Mass. He was a promi- 


nent farmer in Jaffrey, and died Sept. 
23, 1868. 


7. Leonarp RICHARDSON CUTTER, 
son of Daniel and Sally (Jones) Cutter, 
was born in Jaffrey July 1,1825. He 
received his early education in the 
public schools of Jaffrey, and at the 
Melville Academy. At the age of 
seventeen he gave up the idea of ob- 
taining a classical education, and, for 
three winters, he was engaged in teach- 
ing, working during the summers on 
his father’s farm, and building up a 
robust frame. 

Ten months before he arrived at 
man’s estate, he left his native town and 
sought employment in Boston. His 
services were secured by Joseph Mann, 
a retail grocer, with whom he re- 
mained for six years, when he suc- 
ceeded to the business. For the next 
ten years he conducted a retail gro- 
cery concern. 

About 1860 Mr. Cutter embarked 
in the real estate business,—a line in 
which he has been eminently success- 
ful. Herein his creative genius and 
executive ability have had full sway. 
He was the first builder who erected 
tenement houses in Boston, drawing 
the plans himself, without the assist- 
ance of an architect. 

Having implicit confidence in the 
rapid growth and ultimate prosperity 
of his adopted city, he has invested 
largely and wisely in real estate ; and 
his good judgment is demonstrated by 
the steady accretion of his property, 
until, to-day, his name is high on the 
roll of the money kings of the city. 
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The fact that he has become the 
owner of a piece. of property is a cer- 
tificate of its worth, and its advance in 
value is sometimes the work of min- 
utes, not of hours or days. , 

Mr. Cutter’s city residence,on the 
corner of Beacon and Arlington streets, 
is one ofthe land-marks of the city, 
and is famed as one of the most ele- 
gant and substantial private structures 
in New England. Its iuterior is 
chastely yet sumptuously furnished, 
every where indicating the refined taste 
of its owner. The summer home of 
the family is a charming mansion, 
built of granite, beneath the shadows 
of old Monadnock, in Mr. Cutter’s na- 
tive town of Jaffrey. 

In politics Mr. Cutter was an old 
line Whig, a firm believer in Daniel 
Webster, and upon the decadence of 
that party he affiliated with the De- 
mocracy. In 1859 he first became 
actively interested in politics, accept- 
ing a place on the Board of Assessors, 
to which he was elected by the city 
council. In 1870 he was elected a 
member of the Board of Aldermen, 
and for three successive years was re- 
elected. In 1873 he was chairman 
of the board, and for some weeks was 
acting Mayor of the aty—an office 
which he filled with ability and discre- 
tion. 

As an alderman he assisted, in 
1873, in the organization of the Board 
of Health, and served on the commit- 
tees on claims, police, fire depart- 
ment and paving, usually in the capac- 
ity of chairman. 

His sterling good sense has been of 
great advantage to the city. He is 
conversant with all the wants of the 
public. Of undoubted integrity, he is 
thoroughly independent. No clique 
can flatter or force him. He looks to 
what is right, and does it, regardless 
of consequences. 

From 1871, for twelve years, Mr. 
Cutter served on the Board of Wa- 
ter Commissioners ; for the last four 
years in the capacity of chairman. In 
this office his ability, efficiency, faith- 
fulness, integrity and capacity, have 
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been very apparent. He was and is 
ever opposed to jobs, corruption, ex- 
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He married, April 15, 1852, Mercy 
Taylor, of Boston. Two children 


travagance, and unnecessary expendi- grace his home ; Agnes Elizabeth and 


ture. 


Emma Adelaide. 


DAYS WITH THE BROOK. 


BY ANNIE WENTWORTH BAER. 


The morning was fine, a purple mist 
was hiding the tops of the distant hills 
and mountains, suggestive of Indian 
summer. September had been ush- 
ered in with sere, brown fields, dusty 
roads, and gréat heat. Drought had 
been abroad in the land for two 
months. 

As I walked along in the unfrequent- 
ed creek road, leading to the brook, 
[ saw wild asters, life-everlasting, and 
golden-rods_ blooming; the summer 


flowers were nearly all gone; yellow 
clover had rolled itself into little hard, 
brown balls, and stood stiffly by the 


roadside ; hardhack and iron bush were 
faded and duil. 

When I reached the bridge under 
which the salt and fresh waters are 
wedded, I lingered to admire the 
beauties around me. On the east side 
of the bridge a dense thicket of wil- 
low, elm and alder, was growing ; 
among the trees, in an open space, 
golden-rods of a rich yellow were grow- 
ing rank and tall; the sunlight flick- 
ered and fell through the quivering 
leaves of the willows, upon the mur- 
muring water, and upon the flowers, 
deep in color, on the other side. 

I leaned over the railing to look at 
the new abutment, and wished that 
the old tumbled down wall of twenty 
years ago was still there. I used to let 
myself down carefully over the rick- 
ety rocks, drag through the clinging 
cleavers, to peep under the dark old 
bridge at the pewee's nest built on one 
of the stringers. The old bridge has 
passed away—a new one built in its 
stead; the old abutment has been 
taken out, and the rocks that for years 


had tipped whenever a foot pressed 
them, are now split and placed in 
workman-like manner. 

‘The pewee has taken umbrage at 
the innovation, and willnot build on 
the new bridge. 

All that remains the same after the 
lapse of years, are the cleavers, the 
brook, and the little current in the 
brook where I used to throw sticks, 
and watch them whirl about, and 
set off down stream at a rapid rate, 
while I wondered if human _ beings 
were as helpless in life’s stream, as 
the twigs were in the current of the 
brook. 

A little below the bridge, in a cove, 
can be seen the remnant ot a beaver’s 
dam. It is more than three rods in 
length and is built in a semi-circle ; be- 
hind the dam is a small mound cov- 
ered with red oaks, poplars, and alders. 
Close to the water’s edge, poison ivy 
lurks like a thief to catch the unwary. 
Years ago, past the memory of our 
oldest people, the beavers had left this 
dam; but it seems as if every tide 
helps to keep the little animal, and 
his work, fresh in the minds of this 
generation. 

I whistled for my dogs—gone in 
pursuit of some game—crossed the 
road, andentered the pasture famous 
for mills in the years agone. Facing 
me, in a straggling ruin, stands the 
relics of the grist-mill. A turning- 
lathe and thrashing-machine were 
run in connection with the grist-mill 
at one time; but business began to 
grow less, andthe old people of the 
town tell me that fire opportunely 
wiped the whole thing out. Here the 
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brook was sliding through and around 
the rocks, for— 


“The silver note in the brooklet’s throat 
Had softened almost to a sigh.” 


Across the brook, near the other 
shore, a plot of spearmint was grow- 
ing ; small detachments of this colony 
were blooming close under my feet. I 
gathered and crushed in my fingers 
the tiny lavender whorls, and the per- 
fume they yielded, as a guerdon for 
the gathering, was most fragrant. 

On a handful of earth, between the 
rocks where a truant wavelet occasion- 
ally ran over it, snake-head was throw- 
ing up its creamy blossoms. On the 
shore, like guards, stood the tall, 
straight silk weeds, armed with their 
plump pods, stuffed with silk. 

Thrown against the wall, an old mill- 
wheel leans, as if weary of toil. Last 
spring, when the waters were rushing 
wildly down the brook, this wheel 
made its appearance among us. It is 


supposed that years ago it was dis- 
carded, when an old mill, a mile or 
more up the stream, was torn down. 


All this time the wheel has_ been hid- 
ing, like a criminal, in eddies here and 
there, until the rush of water in the 
early spring rolled it on down stream. 
It was picked out from among the 
rocks, and is now filling a gap in the 
disjointed stone wall. 

Three or four rods farther on | 
came to the ruins of a saw-mill. This 
mill was held up by stones piled under 
each corner. Once, when the miller 
had a very large log in, and started 
the mill he felt a trembling. He 
stopped the mill and found that one 
comer was giving away. 

This mill was never started again 
here, but was moved up the brook. 
Above the ruins I came to islands in 
the middle of the stream ; these were 
rich in blossoms, and trailing vines. 
Meadow beauty was growing lush, and 
its flowers were of a deep shade. Thor- 
oughwort was growing in the midst, 
as if totone down the brightness of 
its brilliant neighbor ; wild clematis, 
with its pale green, downy heads, was 
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running at will over these herbs an¢ 
weeds, and finally, tired of this humble 
way of living, threw itself intoa pine 
tree growing near the water. 

As the dogs and I splashed and 
plunged along on the edge of the 
brook, schools of skippers made off for 
the other shore and swam around in 
the greatest confusion. 

Atter I had freed myself from the 
clinging embrace of an out-reaching 
clematis vine, and had righted my hat, 
I stopped to notice where the saw- 
mill of later years stood. Nearly every 
trace had gone, andthe old mill and 
its site will be remembered by hearsay. 

On the east side the bank rises very 
steep from the brook, and as I looked 
up its rugged side I recollected the 
story told me when a child. Skirting 
the bank a wheel path runs. This path 
fora century or more has been used 
to cart thatch and salt hay (cut on 
the beds in the creek) over, and all 
the rock-weed and muscle mud, and 
other movables, which were brought 
up the creek in gundalows, for parties 
living back in the country. After a 
rain this road would be very slippery, 
the ground being clayey. .Many years 
ago a man was carting wood in an ox- 
cart over this road, when all at once the 
cart began to swing round, and be- 
fore he could speak the oxen began to 
go down over the bank. ‘They held 
on with their hoofs bravely, but the 
small oak roots broke, and they went 
down. ‘The wood upset, but the oxen 
were not injured. 

Huge willows, ancient as the brook 
itself, ifone could judge from appear- 
ance, borders the brook on each side 
for some distance. Here the sheep 
come downto drink, and the pasture 
is embroidered with narrow paths, like 
a silver braid, inthe short green grass. 

To-day this part of the stream is 
called Barbel brook, but in an old 
grant, dated February 6, 1702, it is 
styled “the freshet that Runeth Down 
to fresh creek.” 

The ruins of mill No. 4 were lying 
near, and nature, with a lavish hand, 
was fast concealing the rubbish. 1 
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saw the penstock standing, as it had 
stood for so many years. When I took 
hold of the planks, I found them 
yielding readily to my touch. Time 
and the weather had destroyed their 
strength. ‘This mill was moved up the 
brook and placed on a firmer founda- 
tion, but it was fated never to do much 
work. Three thousand of boards were 
sawed out and the saw went down, 
never to come up. The mill pond 
was so small that the water would not 
turn the mill but a few times before it 
would stop. Then the anxious miller 
would take hold and bravely lift at the 
saw, hoping to encourage it to saw off 
one more board, but he would have to 
shut down and wait for the mill-pond 
to fill again. 

In the pasture, back of the mill 
ruins, can be seen traces of the cellar 
where the house of Dr. Thomas Miller 
stood, early in 1700. A group of wil- 
lows marks the spot. Some years ago, 
while the men in the district were 


working on the road, a lignum vite log, 


hollowed out at one end, was discov- 
ered in the wall by the highway. ‘The 
man who picked it up wondered at its 
strange appearance, and upon inquiry, 
found it was Dr. Miller’s mortar. It 
had been lying round at the house of 
a neighbor. No one would undertake 
to split it up for stove-wood, and finally 
it was piled into the wall. 

‘The man who found it took it home, 
and a little later had a mortar of sym- 
Metrical proportions turned out, and to- 
day it 1s treasured as a relic of the 
past. ‘The mechanic who turned the 
mortar was interested in the story con- 
cerning it, and he saved enough of the 
wood to make a head for a cane, and 
recently he gave the cane to a party 
living near the Dr. Miller cellar. Old 
records tell us that the administration of 
Dr. Miller’s estate was granted June 
30, 1762. 

His estate was appraised £1126. 6s. 
itd. In 1729 Thomas Miller and many 
others signed a petition to be set off 
as a parish from Dover. The Parish 
was called Somersworth. Dr. Thomas 
Miller was the first parish clerk. I 
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stepped down close to the brook, and 
a solemn looking frog leaped out into 
the middle of the stream, and quickly 
swam back to the shore, and hid him- 
self under the grass hanging over the 
water. 

I now crossed the road laid out 
June 8, 1733, by Paul Wentworth, 
‘Tho. Wallingford, Tobias Hanson, and 
James Davis, selectmen of the town of 
Dover. This is one of the oldestroads 
in the town. 

In the pasture, beyond the ancient 
highway, the brook tumbles recklessly 
over rough rocks, and sings a merry, 
rollicking song. 

Close to the water the cellar of Capt. 
Morris Hobbs can be seen. On this 
spot the last twenty years of “ Master 
‘Tate’s ” life was spent. 

“ Master Joseph Tate” played quite 
a conspicuous part in the early history 
of the town. 

He told almost miraculous stories of 
his life, and these tales have been 
handed down to the present time. 

He said “that he was an English- 
man, andthat he was impressed into 
the service of England and came to 
America on an English ship. When 
near Portsmouth he jumped overboard 
and swam for the shore. He got entan- 
gled in the sea-weed, and came near 
being drowned, but finally succeeded 
in gaining dry land. He followed up the 
Piscataqua, and lived at one time on 
the Salmon Falls river, “a few rods 
below the lower mill.” He taught 
school in Somersworth, and at last be- 
came the care of the town. For many 
years he was “bid off” by Capt. Mor- 
ris Hobbs. 

A copy of his records, dating back 
to 1767, is owned by the town of Rol- 
linsford to-day, and many quaint and 
curious things can be found therein. 

I left these ruins, rich in history, and 
traced my brook through a willow 
grove. In the cow-path I found a 
wooden mortar. Following my first im- 
pulse I set it afloat. While watching the 
course of my craft I found that it was 
manned by a spider. Ithought from 
his countenance that he was concerned 
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and mystified by the motion, and he 
hastened “on deck” to take ob- 
servations. I left him to float down to 
some rocky islets, where he could live 
like Robinson Crusoe. In this pas- 
ture I startled sober-minded cows, and 
one, who perhaps had been a trifle 
giddy, judging from the blind-board 
over her face, tried many ways to dis- 
cover what strange party had invaded 
her domain. I think curiosity is an 
inherent quality inthe brute creation, 
as well as in mankind. Some of these 
cows concealed their inquisitiveness, 
much better than others. For these I 
had great respect. A spotted one 
was determined to investigate my dogs. 
Jack answered her rather gruffly, and 
she made off. 

I wandered on by the purling 
brook, through alders and elders, the 
latter ladened with berries. A swarm 
of golden butterflies rose above my 
head, floated around and settled down 
on the bushes, only to augment their 
number and rise again. I concluded 
they were happy and passed along. 
Vivid red bunches of “ Jack in the Pul- 
pit” fruit showed where last June Jack 
could have been found by the bota- 
nist. Jack isarecluse, and one must 
know his haunts well to find him with 
us. At this point I left the brook and 
walked up a steep hill, through small, 
hard wood trees, in quest of the place 
where Capt. Hobbs and his wives and 
“Master Tate”’ were buried. I was 
rewarded for my walk by finding the 
spot. Rough stones mark their graves. 

Remembering a spring which I was 
wont to visit in my school-days, I 
looked around among the pines, and 
soon discovered the rich foliage of the 
sturdy rock maple. From among the 
roots of this noble tree a tiny stream 
of clear, cold water, always runs sum- 
mer orwinter. The thirsty traveler can 
be refreshed here. Egg-shells, bread 
crumbs, and pieces of brown paper, 
scattered on the mossy bank above, 
told how urban dwellers enjoy a bit of 
woods life, just over the line of city 
limit. A cocoanut dipper had been 
used by many and carefully put back 
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forthe nextcomer. ‘The sun was near- 
ly overhead. My dogs, wearied with 
their morning’s chase, had stretched 
themselves for a nap. They would 
wake suddenly to snap ata trouble- 
some fly and hasten to sleep again. 

The murmuring of the brook below 
called me to resume my march. 

Icrossed the “turnpike” where a 
tall narrow culvert penned the waters. 
This part of the brook is_ called “* Wil- 
low Brook.” I found that here the 
main brook receivesa branch. I fol- 
lowed the main one. and it led me 
through tall pines. On one side is a 
steep bank, carpeted with shiny pine 
needles ; on the other, is low meadow 
ground. ‘all ferns were growing by 
the brook side, and they seem to lean 
over to catch a glimpse of their finely 
formed leaves in the smooth water be- 
low. 

I followed a narrow, deep stream, 
through the Roberts pasture. ‘This 
land was granted, in 1702, to John 
Roberts. That year Roberts and his 
wife came up from Dover Neck, built 
a log-house, and started an orchard ; 
but the Indians proved so troublesome 
that they left their house and went 
back to Dover Neck. After a year or 
two they came back and took up a per- 
manent abode. Woods grew close 
around them, and bears walked boldly 
about. [ have heard this story of the old 
settlers: ‘The man and his wife each 
had a pig. The woman petted hers ; 
but the other one grew uncultivated and 
piggish in his ways. One night the old 
folks heard the pigs squeal. The wo- 
man said, “Get up; there’s a bear 
there.” ‘The man said, “* Lay still ; no 
there ain't." One more squeal ; and 
the woman ventured to open the door. 
In pushed her pig, breathless with run- 
ning and blind with fear. He ran 
against the old lady, and toppled her 
upon the bed. The other pig being 
wild, kept clear of the house, and 
bruin captured him. Generation after 
generation of this family have lived on 
this land, and one of the name owns it 
to-day. A part of the original log- 


house is used for a woodshed by the 
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present owner. The house in which 
he lives is stored with ancient articles. 
Standing on red dressers large pewter 
platters and round porringers form a 
bright array. A long necked gourd, 
used to hold coffee, has hung for years 
in the old “dresser room.” On the 
red brick hearth a tiny iron skillet 
stood, and was used in lieu of a wash 
basin. In the “ fore-rooin” a_ buffet, 
built in one corner, held the best dishes 
of the family. A bed, made up plump 
and square, covered with a blue woolen 
coverlet, quilted in “feathers and 
straight work,” occupied considerable 
space. Behind the door, a tall eight- 
day clock told the true time to those 
who opened the door and _ peeped in. 
Once, while calling here, I saw a large 
bible, and was told that it was printed 
in numbers and then bound. The 
Robertses were scholarly people, and 
took the newspapers, when none of 
their neighbors could afford to, and 
the people used to gather there to hear 
the news. 


In a back bed-room stands a chest 
of drawers with “ Sarah Miller” paint- 


ed on the back. She was a daughter 
of Dr. Thomas Miller, and married a 
Roberts, and this was her property. 
In this house the rooms are sheathed to 
the ceiling with wide boards, and were 
painted dark red. In the attic, linen 
wheels, spinning wheels, reels, swifts, 
barley riddles, and many other imple- 
ments of the long-ago can be seen. 
A set of tiny scales belonged to 
this family, and people came from far 
and near to get money weighed. They 
are treasured by the present owner. 

In the corner of this “ granted” 
land, near the brook, a deer was shot, 
not many years ago. A little above 
where the deer gave up his life, the 
water runs between steep banks. As I 
walked on, the tall pines were whisper- 
ing softly over my head, and tiny oaks 
and maples were rustling their large 
leaves, as if to attract my attention. 
Huge slaty stones raised themselves in 
the middle of the brook, and the water 
swirled angrily around them. One 
group of rocks resembled a St. An- 
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drew’s cross, and only lacked the four 
letters to make-the cross complete. 
This place is called ‘“ The Falls.’” 
On the bank above stands a deserted 
dwelling-house. A long time ago it 
was used for a pest house. I thought 
what a pretty, quiet place for people 
suffering with that loathsome disease 
to be brought to. The smell of the 
woods, and the song of the birds, min- 
gled with the rushing of the water, 
must have been gratetul to those poor 
bodies, worn with sickness. A wheel 
path skirts the bruvok for several rods. 
Where the brook crossed this path, a 
saw-mill stood, in the days gone by. 
At my right, in the field beyond, the 
cellar of the old Merrow house can be 
seen, and a few apple trees are left of 
the ancient orchard. This Merrow 
was given to using lengthy words, re- 
gardless of their significance. At one 


_ time he was relating.a slight that some 


one had put upon him, and ended his 
complaint by saying, “I presented 
that, now I tell ye.” He was one of 
the signers of the petition that the 
parish of Somersworth might be incor- 
porated as a town. 

He had a daughter Elsie ; she bad 
passed her youth and wore out her 
middle life doing rough work on the 
farm. ‘Ihe fences were straggling, and 
frail in many places, and her father’s 
herd, and the neighbors’, were wont to 
get together. Elsiehad run after them, 
built fence, and felt extremely wicked 
so many times, that finally she gave 
vent to her feelings in the following sar- 
castic words: “Iam dog, devil, and 
fence.” 

I left Elsie and her discontent and 
plunged into the near alder swamp 
through which the brook ran in a tiny 
stream. 

Occasionally a cat-bird gave her 
shrill scream over my head. Ground 
sparrows peeped at me with a side- 
long glance as I parted my way through 
the low growing branches. Ere long 
I came to another division. Warren's 
brook runs in a northerly direction. 


‘'wombly’s brook (as it is here called) 


runs nearly west. 











{ walked along in open pastures ; 
the beauties of the brook I had left be- 
hind me ; the water gurgled on fora 
long distance in a narrow ditch ; eager- 
ly 1 looked to the tall woods ahead. 
A cruel barbed wire fence brought me 
and my dogs to a stand-still. The 
brutes looked me inquiringly in the 
face as I walked along, trying to find 
some hollow in the ground where the 
lowest line of wire would be high 
enough to let us crawl under. At last 
I succeeded, and passed through with- 
out injury, as did my followers. 

The brook now led me into Somers- 
worth, and for two miles I followed it 
through pastures, fields, and woods, 
and at last hunted it down in a swamp, 
within sight of the spires of the hilly 
village, Great Falls. From two large 
springs, a few rods apart, leaps forth 
the head waters of this brook. Trout 
and shiners dart and play in the clear 
water. 

‘The sand and the water tempts many 
otherwise obedient children to play 
truant, and spend the long summer 
days sailing boats, and wading here. | 
found such a party, and they fled like 
partridges at my approach, fearing the 
birch withe, which they had merited 
that day by disobedience. 

October, rich in glorious autumn 
tints, was fast waning, when I started 
offthrough the fields, still green in 
spots. 

In a grove of tall pines crowning a 
hill, I heard a blue-jay call in anxious 
tones to his mate; twice, thrice he 
called, and his answer was the sharp 
crack of a cruel gun, followed by an- 
other report. Almost before the smoke 
had curled its way up among the pines, 
aman, dressed in a hunting jacket, 
with game bag, powder flask, and shot 
bag, hanging about him, came out in 
sight, with two beautiful blue-jays in 
his hands. He hurried along by the 
wall, and picked up a dead crane 
which he had Shot a little while be- 
fore. I came upto see this tall, slim 
bird ; the feathers on his wings seemed 
almost like coarse hairs, and they were 
of a lovely lavender color. Beneath 
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them fawn colored downy feathers 
could be seen. His long legs and bill 
proclaimed how he fished his living 
from the shallow pools on the flats, 
after the reckless waters had left them. 
I felt a thrill of sadness, when I looked 
at the drooping heads of the birds, 
and the thick red blood oozing 
from the shot wounds, telling too 
plainly that the bird-soul had left its 
beautifully feathered tenement. 

I crossed a pasture where the cat- 
tle had gnawed the short, sweet grass 
close into the sod ; peeping out, tiny 
blue violets were blooming so gayly. 
These little plants blossoming so un- 
timely, had thrown upa stem not more 
than half an inch, and hurried to flower 
before the coming of “Vidar the 
Silent.” 

When I found myself at the junction 
of “ Barbel brook” and its tributary, 
-l cast a longing look toward the 
** Falls” and began to follow the brook 
running westward. A tall, large pine 
had been cut down and was lying 
prone with its branches still on it. A 
clump of small pines were hovering 
around like children over a prostrate 
parent. é 

I felt, as 1 neared the high mound 
built bythe Boston and Maine rail 
road, about 1842, the ground trem 
ble under me. I looked around for 
the cause, and an iron horse, puffing 
and grinding, came in sight, with a 
long train of cars attached. I watched 
the powerful machine roll on, and 
then commenced to climb the steep 
bank. When I gained the top I saw 
my guide glistening in the curves and 
angles farther on. Another branch 
came rushing out, but I left that for 
a later day. I passed along in the 
pasture below the house, which was 
formerly used for a town poor-house. 
I was startled by a big splash in the 
brook, and the water grew rily. I 
stooped down to investigate, when an- 
other plunge followed. Under a large 
bunch of bog rush I discovered a much 
disturbed facé. The musk-rat and his 


mate had been surprised by me, and 
one had concealed himself in this mi- 












nute cavern. His littlechubby face 
was dripping with the water taken on 
his last plunge. I pitied his cramped 
position, and as he evidently did not 
wish to make my acquaintance, I 
passed on. 

Soon I crossed another main road, 
and in the pasture the brook divided 
again. Beyond, tall golden-rods, clad 
in feathery costumes, stood waiting a 
propitious breeze to waft their many 
winged seeds afar ; quantities of these 
seeds fastened themselves to me, 
and I willingly bore them on in my 
journey. 

As I pushed through a bunch of 
alders I woke, from a mid-day nap, a 
trio of horses. The oldest fled, and 
the colts followed ; one little bushy fel- 
low showed plainly by his gait that he 
would be a pacer when he became a 
roadster. 

The brook now ran under the road, 
and on the other side a small tarn 
walled in, confined the head-waters of 
this branch ; swamp maples grew on 
one side and elms on the other; red 
squirrels were holding converse inthe 
tall stone wall at the north side. In 
this diminutive tarn the water was 
dark, and the bright maple leaves 
buried beneath it, shone the brighter 
for the burying. In the field opposite 
cattle, like Jacob’s of old, were busy 
cropping the frost-bitten rowen. 

I walked along in the highway until 
1 came to the branch I had left below. 
Here I entered another cow pasture, 
and my watery guide led me into a 
swamp of birches and maples. I made 
my way noiselessly over the brittle twigs. 
Here I was alone with the woods ; the 
leaves had dropped and left the 
branches bare. I could catch glimpses 
of the blue sky ever and anon. Sud- 
denly I was awakened from my mus- 
ings by the dull whirring sound of 
wings ; looking up quickly I saw two 
partridges rise and light in a scrubby 
apple tree. I crept up and saw the 
cock, with his feathery cap, taking swift 
observations. One more move on my 


part and the twain flew off with much 
ado. 
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Farther on in the swamp, nearly out 
to another main road, this tributary 
commences its life in a spring. I 
think that the cattle feeding in the pas- 
ture, and the wild animals, alone fre- 
quent this source. 

Retracing my steps I gained open 
ground, and discovered and old cellar. 
Here many years ago stood the Ezekiel 
(?) Ricker house, and the traces of 
the wheel path running near are all 
that is left of the old “ county road.” 

As the roads run now, this cellar 
seems left by civilization ; but when it 
was inhabited, the people lived on the 
main road from Dover to Norway 
Plains. 

I walked through the tall, white grass, 
and it bent like wire under my tread. 
I could see nothing east of me butthe 
pine clad side of * Capt. Ich.’s hill.” 
I intended to climb it, and my path 
led through a grove of savins. The 
warm sun brought out a cedar-like 
smell from the shrub that was most 
agreeable. My footing over the glossy 
pine needles was precarious, but | was 
well paid for my physical efforts, when 
I reached the summit. Dividing 
‘Zekiel Ricker’s side of the hill from 
Otis Ricker’s (for whom the hill is 
sometimes called), a wall stood, and 
can be traced to-day, although it was 
long since mustered out of service. 

Large oaks hold thetop and spread 
their strong arms in a protecting man- 
ner over the small pitch pines growing 
in the cleared space where thirty years 
ago corn was planted. I sat down 
amid the baby pines and thought how, 
in a few years, they would be called 
“ young growth,” and some one would 
be speculating about “ how many cords 
to the acre.” Behind me I heard the 
noisy protest ofthe crisp oak leaves as 
they fell to the ground. ‘The warm wind 
wafted a mingled perfume of pine and 
cedar to me, and a strong love of 
nature filled my soul. I felt that I 
was blessed indeed to be here. How 
perfect every thing was. All had been 
arranged by a never erring hand. The 
horizon at the north was guarded by 
Bomneg-Beag, the ‘east by Agamenti- 
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cus and his train. The Rocky hills 
and Frost’s hills ended the chain, and 
the blue mists told me where the Atlan- 
tic washed the limited sea-board of 
New Hampshire. 

This hill and acres numbering three 
hundred, once belonged to Capt. Icha- 
bod and Andrew Rollins, sons of Judge 
Ichabod Rollins. Their heirs now own 
a good share of it. Between two 
roads stands the house occupied by the 
Rollins family a century ago ; but it has 
been remodeled by stranger hands. 

Capt. Ichabod and Andrew lived 
here many years, and the town’s peo- 
ple tell from hearsay and remem- 
brance of their kind deeds an: noble 
ways. An old man whese hair is 
white with the snow of three-score win- 
ters, told me much ofthem. He said: 
“T went there to live when I was four 
years old, and staid till I was nigh 
twenty-two.” ‘Andrew Rollins,” he 
said, *‘ was a great worker ; he used to 
team with six oxen to the Bay (Lake 
Winnipiseogee ) ; he freighted groceries 
from Dover up, and brought back 
shooks, staves, shingles and boards ; 
he went that old road, right out by 
*Zekiel Ricker’s, cross Tate’s brook, 
over Rocky hills, and so onto Nor- 
way Plains. I tellye, it was a long 
drive, three days and three nights to 
make atrip. Capt. Ichabod had been 
to sea forty-five years ; he had brought 
home a monkey; they called him 
“Jack.” [was awful ‘fraid of him 
when I fust went there, but he didn’t 
live a great while. Just before town 
meeting all the carpets in the lower 
part of the house was taken up, and 
three barrels of crackers and two or 
three quintals of fish would be brought 
and a barrel of rum set up. Town- 
meeting night all the neighbors would 
come and have a good time, and the 
Cap’n would fiddle for them. I 
never heard an ugly word at these 
times while I staid there.”’ 

The old man told me this without a 
question, scarcely, and he seemed to 
grow young again, living over those old 
times. He said “ Cap’n Ichabod had 
brought home chaney and all kind of 
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knives and forks, and the cases to put 
them in, there! The house was full of 
stuff brought from furrin parts.” 

At my right, Garrison hill loomed 
up and seemed very near. In the In- 
dian times, two men were killed in the 
valley between these hills. A flock of 
crows flew over me, and we regarded 
each other with curious stare. 

This hill is a famous resort for foxes, 
andthe mother fox often rears her 
bright-eyed, sharp-muzzled brood, only 
to have them chased away by the keen- 
scented hound and shot by the waiting 
gunners. 

Plainly I heard the *“‘ Whoa: hish 
buck” of the farmer turning the stiff 
green sward in the field below. Re- 
luctantly I left the hill. 

In my way down I passed under old 
apple trees known as the ‘“Nocks 
Orchard,” and again was lost in the 
swamp. 

When I cleared the thick birches, I 
was near two men plowing with a yoke 
of dark cherry-colored oxen, with a 
steady-going horse on the lead; a 
plump, gray dog came to the fence to 
greet me asI stopped to admire a last 
year’s scare-crow. 

The owner of the team told me that 
he was a descendant of Ezekiel Ricker, 
and that he had, after many years, 
drifted back, and now owned a farm 
near the old place. 

As I walked along in the road home- 
ward, I found a grave-yard, up from 
the road, fenced in with a neat iron 
fence, and ever-green trees were grow- 
ing among the grave-stones. I won- 
dered who were buried there. The gate 
was locked, but I read through the 
fence, 


Carr. IcHaBop ROLuns. 
Died Nov. 18, 1848, 
Aged 61 years. 


ANpREW Ro tuins, Esq. 
Born Oct. 29, 1770. Died March 13, 
1832, 
Aged 61 years. 


A patron, and example of diligence 
and benevolence. In him the man of 





the poor man had a friend. 

The sufferings which terminated in 
his lamented death were borne with 
the patience and resignation of a Chris- 
tian. 

The memory of the just is blessed. 


SALLY P. 


industry found encouragement, and 


ROLLINS, 
Widow of Andrew Rollins, Es«. 
Died April 23. 1840. 
Aged 41 years. 
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These three people all lived to be 
sixty-one years old, and then passed 
away from a life of usefulness and kind- 
ness. They were beloved by their 
town’s folk, far and wide. 

Few, perhaps, know of these stones 
marking their graves ; but by kind deeds 
these people built monuments in 
the memories of many that will never 
perish. 

This generation hears of them from 
the one betore. 


(LAKE BAIKAL, EASTERN SIBERIA.) 


BY THOMAS W. KNOX. 


The winter threw its fleecy snows around us 


On cold Siberia’s plain; 


And winds from Arctic’s icy climes had found us 
Crossing their wide domain. 


We reached the lake’s low bank; our halt completed 


We sought the other shore, 


And anxiously our Cossack guide entreated 


‘To take us safely o’er. 


The frozen waters stretched away before us. 


Spread like a silent sea. 


Our Tartar steeds with fiery vigor bore us 


Fast as the deer can flee. 


And while they galloped o’er that inland ocean, 
The night-cloud ope’d above ; 

With flashing beams each star appeared in motion 
Like eyes that glow with love. 


Reflected ‘neath us in that boundless mirror 
The spangled dome was spread; 

It gave again, with not a single error, 
The twinkling gems o’erhead. 


And while we watched the stars, whose rays were beaming 
Through all that depth below, 
The rising moon, with silver light, came streaming 


Beyond tne Eastern snow. 


The skies were spread around, above, below us, 


The world was left behind. 


And Eastern light seemed shining out to show us 
Where Faith and Hope are shrined. 


Among those burning, starry clusters flying, 
Breathless we held our way, 

Forgetting earth; but soon we saw, half sighing. 
The gleam of breaking day. 


And back to earth the sounding hoof-beats brought us. 


And Cossack driver's yell, 


And morning winds on frost-blanched faces caught us 





And broke that wondrous spell. 
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MA\-FLOWERS. 


A CHAPTER FROM THE 
lL. 


{The manuscript which furnished me 
with the facts that are here narrated, 
und which is noticed more at large in 
the body of this history, did not of 
course comprise every petty detail that 
Lhave given. Some matters of consid- 
erable moment I have been forced to 
supply from other sources, and I should 
be pleased to notice in particular the ex- 
cellent History of Concord, by the late 
Rev. N. Bouton. If there is any thing 
seemingly improbable in the narrative, 
the reader will do me the grace to re- 
member that the manuscript stands 
sponsor for all, and of the truth of this 
he must frame his own conjecture, not 
forgetting, when he passes judgment, 
that the occurrences which took place 
after the writing of the manuseript rest 
on no such secondary authority. ‘The 
manuscript itself has had rather a curi- 
ous history. It is now in the possession 


of an uncle of mine, Dr. John A. Meckin, 
of Peekskill, to whom my thanks are 
due for valuable aid in elucidating it. 


It was given him by Mr. James New- 
comb, once connected with the paper- 
mill of Newcomb & Barrett, formerly 
in operation in Lowell, who rescued it 
from a mass of waste paper sent froim 
Concord. This was more than thirty 
years ago, and [have no doubt that it 
was brought to light when the old 
Walker house was overhauled and re- 
paired by its present owner in the year 
1848.—M. N. E.] 

Before the year 1818 the Congrega- 
tionalists had it all their own way 
in Concord. For nearly a century 
after the Rev. Timothy Walker, in 1730, 
began religious services with eight 
members in his congregation, no differ- 
ences had shaken the community. A 
society of the Friends, indeed, and 
very recently some movements of the 
Baptists and the Methodists, showed 
that the ancient unity was near its dis- 
solution, and for the past year the 
Episcopal Liturgy had been occasion- 
ally followed by a small assemblage of 
persons, but no new denomination had 
yet gained a sound footing. ‘The Epis- 
copal movement was much furthered 
by the efforts of a young graduate in 
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divinity, Edgar Somerton by name, 
who was not yet in orders. ‘The first 
rector, the Rev. Cha’s Burroughs, was 
not appointed until the following year. 
Mr. Somerton was a slight and _ sensi- 
tive young man, thoroughly devoted 
to the work to which he had conse- 
crated his life. It was in the month 
of April that this chronicle begins. 
The young man had already been for 
some months in Concord, where he 
had by this time made friends with 
several fine old families of the place, 
whose companionship sufficed in some 
measure to drive from his mind a cer 

tain morbid melancholy to which his 
too susceptible nature had ever been 
prone. No family stood higher in the 
esteem ef the community than that of 
the Walkers. The Honorable Timothy 
Walker, now a man of eighty years, 
lived in the old, gable-windowed, gam- 
brel-roofed mansion, which was built 
by his father, the Rev. Timothy, in 
1734, and which still stands on the old 
family place. Not far away stood the 
more modern house of his son, Charles 
Walker, whose daughter, Lucretia, now 
in her nineteenth year, was accounted 
the most beautiful and accomplished 
young lady in the place. A tall, grace- 
ful figure, borne with a certain con 

scious dignity that was almost pride, 
yet redeemed from the shadow of se- 
verity by the kindness that lay in the 
depth of her blue eyes, and by the 
frank smile upon her lips—a smile al- 
ways dignified and quiet, yet always 
kind,—betokened a mind that knew 
its own worth without vanity, and a 
heart full of ardent but elevated emo- 
tion. Can any one wonder if the young 


‘student, fresh from the dreams and the 


romance of history and legend, found 
his friendship for this beautiful girl be- 
ginning to prey upon his peace ? 

The May-flowers were just bursting 
their cerements and clothing the hills 
ia the purity without the ehill of snow. 
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it was a Monday afternoon, when Mr. 
Somerton and Miss Walker might have 
been seen walking upon the hillsides 
to the west of Concord. ‘The spring 
was early this year. ‘The warm sun 
beamed upon the grass and the budding 
trees, and the bluebirds poured their 
liquid melody upon the glad air; and 
it seemed to Edgar Somerton, as he 
watched the waves of Miss Lucretia’s 
bright hair flowing softly over the blue 
dress on this sunny day of spring, that 
the bluebirds themselves were not more 
free than she, and that he might sooner 
hope to call the bluebirds to his hand 
than to approach Miss Lucretia nearer 
than a mere casual friend might come. 
She was so far, so far away from him, 
like the evening star, which looks upon 
the earth with tender eye, but keeps 
its state inviolate for ever. She was 
kind, and talked pleasantly and sweetly 
of the bright season with all its burst- 
ing joy ; yet she was in her very friend- 
liness so unattainable, that it was al- 
most a pain to be with her. 

“JT have heard it said, Mr. Somer- 
ton,” she began, after a while, “ that 
your stay in Concord is to be cut short 
in afew months. I hope I am wrong.”’ 

*[ should choose to stay here for 
ever, if the liberty were mine,” he re- 
plied. 

“You would hardly find room 
enough in Concord,” she said, * to use 
your best powers for any long time. 
It is but a small place.” 

“What are powers, and what is suc- 
cess, if the sweetness of living be gone ? 
Oh, I will not go, I can not leave—my 
friends.”’ 

**T am sure we should all be sorry. 
But you are always sure of friends, 
wherever you go.” 

“ Friends, friends, what are friends ?”’ 
he said. 

“You spoke of leaving them vour- 
self,” she answered. 

“A man can have but one friend, 
Miss Walker,” he cried with suppressed 
passion, looking up hopelessly as he 
spoke. “‘ Miss Walker, you are the light 
of my life.” 

“IT am sure,” she returned quietly 
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and kindly, after a half-involuntary 
glance at her companion, “I am sure, 
Mr. Somerton, I wish I might brighten 
your life a little for you, for I have no- 
ticed that it seems too gloomy some- 
times. Do not let me be a moth’s 
candle, though,” she added more 
quickly. “ But see, what glorious blos- 
soms.”” 

Glorious they were indeed, and she 
stooped te gather a handful as she 
spoke. Edgar Somerton stood beside 
her without the heart to help her, or, 
perhaps, his thoughts were too painful 
to give him leave for such attentions. 
But at last he bethought him of his 
duty, and the basket was ‘soon filled. 
The sun was low, and it seemed to 
Edgar Somerton, as he walked home 
with Miss Walker, that the crimson 
clouds, which faded so soon into dull 
banks of leaden gray, were the aptest 
symbols of his ill-starred hopes. 

He half forgot his pain, a few days 
later, when Miss Walker met him upon 
the street, with her kind smile. “ Will 
you walk up to grandfather Walker's 
with me. Mr. Somerton?” she said. “I 
am staying there now while our house 
is empty. ‘The rest of the family have 
gone to Cambridge to visit my brother 
Charles, whose class is to give a grand 
entertainment on May-day.” 

“What kind reason kept you with 
us in Concord? I am sure your 
brother could spare you least of all.” 

“Oh, we like some of the children 
to stay with grandpa, and keep him 
cheertul,” she replied, “but why do 
you always talk of me,as Colonel Dar- 
rington used to do, who was quartered 
here three or four years ago. He 
quite turned my head; I was only a 
child then, and he should have known 
better. But officers are almost always 
reckless.” 

“Yes; that is why they are favorites. 
Prudence makes few friends.” 

“And yet,” she answered, “I am 
sure that men may sometimes be brave 
and spirited, without being headstrong 
and rash. Ah!” and her voice grew 
stronger, while the far-away unap- 
proachableness seemed to fall again 
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like a mist upon her heightened 
form. 

“ Ah, if men could be heroes, and 
women stars to shine beside them, we 
should not have to wait for the golden 
age. There are good qualities enough ; 
but no one is all good. Oh could I 
but see the man who stands in the 
front of the battle, fighting victoriously 
for truth and for every thing great, for- 
getting himself and living alone with 
his heart, how I should worship him, 
and be ready to sacrifice myself to the 
glory of his greatness until—”’ 

They had reached the gate, and the 
fair enthusiast, who had entirely for- 
gotten her companion, turned and saw 
him standing with a dejected counte- 
nance at her side. Her heart smote 
her, and she added more gently : “And 
yet I know it is not the part of many 
to lead, and even those who follow 
may do their own work nobly. Will 
you come into the parlor for a little 
while, Mr. Somerton ?” 

“No, I thank you,” he replied ; “ it 
is late, and I have yet to call upon 
Widow Thompson, whose little Norah 
is very sick.” And indeed, Edgar 
Somerton was almost glad to go away. 
Miss Walker’s distance from him was 
so great, and her condescension, though 
unconscious, was so plain. 

“T shall see you to-morrow night at 
Mr. Sparhawk’s May-party, I hope,” 
said Miss Walker, as he was about to 
turn away. 

“If you hope to see me there, I 
shall be present, though I had intended 
to remain at home. I will go, if I 
may expect to find you there.” 

“Such holidays keep the heart light, 
and I think every one should do his ut- 
most to chase away the shades of mel- 
ancholy.”’ 


Il. 


The candles flashed brightly from 
the windows of the old Livermore 
house on the night of the first of 
May. ‘This house, which was built in 
1786, by Major Daniel Livermore, was 
atthe time of this narrative occupied 
by Samuel Sparhawk, the banker, who 
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having a wide acquaintance through 
New Hampshire and elsewhere, had 
proposed that this party should be 
the event of the season. All the wor- 
thy people of the town, old and young, 
thronged the brilliant rooms, trimmed 
in their gayest plumage. There were 
the Kents, and the ‘Thompsons, and 
the Walkers ; the Abbotts, the Bradleys, 
the Ayers, and the Kimballs; the 
Hutchinses, the Eastmans, the Dows, 
and the Elliotts :—Yes, yes, they were 
all there, and a host beside. But to Ed- 
gar Somerton there was only one,—and 
where was she? Here was her Aunt 
Betsey, with whom no doubt Miss 
Walker had come. Mr. Somerton in- 
quired of Mrs. Betsey, who said that 
Lucretia was somewhere about, but 
she did not know just where, and _ be- 
fore Edgar had time to take the alarm, 
Aunt Betsey, who was famous as a 
talker, had begun a history of the 
Walker family for his questionable 
pleasure. Edgar gave small heed, 
though he had to make a show of at- 
tention, and his ear caught more read- 


ily aremark made by Lizzie Ayer to 
her friend Caroline Kent, who stood 
close at his elbow :—‘Just look at ’Cre- 


tia Walker, will you? Did you ever 
see the like? She needr. : be so airy, 
if she zs the best looking girl in town.” 

“Who is that gentleman that she is 
with ?”” returned Miss Kent. 

“That !—don't you know Aim? Why, 
he is the lion of the evening. ‘That is 
Mr. Morse, the artist. You ought to 
know him ; he talks like a book.” 

Edgar heard no more ; but he could 
see Miss Walker now, over Aunt Bet- 
sey’s shoulder. Her gloved hand 
rested upon the arm of a gentleman, 
who, from his distinguished and easy 
bearing, Edgar Somerton judged at 
once to be the Mr. Morse in question. 
Mr. S. F. B. Morse, afterward famous 
the world over as the inventor of the 
electric telegraph, was at this time well 
known through New England as an 
artist and portrait painter. After cross- 
ing the Atlantic with Washington. All- 
ston, and studying in England under 
the guidance of Benjamin West, he 
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had earned considerable distinction in 
the British Academy by his picture of 
the “ Dying Hercules.” He was now in 
his twenty-eighth year, full of ambition 
and hope. Edgar Somerton's heart fell 
as he thought of Miss Walker's heroic 
ideal, and wondered whether she had 
found it here. It was sometime before 
he saw her again; but when he did 
so, she gave him a kind smile, and he 
greeted her at once. Had she news 
of her father and mother and the oth- 
ers in Cambridge? Oh, yes, Susie had 
written ; they were having a delightful 
visit, and Charlie was so kind and so 
happy ; and she went on to tell him all 
about the spring festivities in Boston. 
It was all very gracious —this talk ; 
but oh, so far away from where his 
thoughts longed to be. But to-night, 
more than ever, Miss Walker seemed 
wrapped in a golden haze that like a 
necromancer’s spell made her unap- 
proachable. She was like a summer 


cloud, he thought, and he a dusky 
mountain tarn: the cloud drifts past, 
and itself unchanged, changes the pic- 


ture in the depths of the lake, which 
lies fast bound, to dream of the cloud 
when it is gone. She looked upon 
him kindly, but like the cloud was ever 
far, far away. 

“Would Miss Walker go with him to 
the refreshment room? She was sor- 
ry, but had promised to go with Mr. 
Morse. Mr. Morse appeared at this 
moment, and led the young lady away. 
An hour later Edgar was sitting in the 
south room, with his head against the 
cabinet, when he heard low voices on 
the opposite side, which he knew at 
once. Before it occurred to him that 
he was eaves-dropping, he had forgot- 
ten himself in the interest of what he 
heard, 

“It was the picture of the “ Dying 
Hercules,” you said, Mr. Morse, that 
won you so high a place in the Acad- 
emy. Why did you choose so violent 
and gloomy a subject?” 

“It is one that has always wrought 
upon my sympathy,” was the response. 
“The old Greek mythology is every 
where full of eternal truth, which like 
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Proteus appears in a thousand forms 
where you look for it least. It seems 
to be the fate of every heroic person, 
who, like Hercules, sacrifices himself 
for his race, to suffer and die upon 
some mountain height, like Hercules, 
alone. Even the consciousness of his 
own dignity seems to stead him little 
in the death-struggle of his last agony. 
Yet he has his reward with the gods.” 

“Ah,” and there was a wondrous 
wistfulness in the tone, “‘I can never 
believe that all greatness must die. 
Can no one live to defy, in this world, 
the hopelessness of death ?”’ 

“Death is not hopeless,” he replied, 
“even though we do not look beyond 
this world. We live and pass away, 
but we leave our spirits behind us, 
which never die; and that is our re- 
ward.” 

“Your own hopes are high, Mr. 
Morse, and your eyes are fixed upon 
the stars. I know you will climb the 
mountain before you, but do you never 
shrink when you look up the steep 
ascent ?” 

“T shrink when I think of looking 
down ; so long as one looks upward he 
is safe. What I can accomplish I do 
not know ; no one can give more than 
himself, and only the end can prove 
the work. Death comes swiftly on. 
And yet,” and the voice grew deeper, 
“and yet, with some one to cheer him 
with sympathy, and brighten his dark 
days with love, a man might almost 
hope to bid defiance to the specter of 
death. -But it is only a woman’s ten- 
derness that can make man immortal.” 

“And herself. It would be a wo- 
man’s noblest life,” was the low re- 


_ ply. 


‘The voices sank lower, and were in- 
audible. It occurred to Edgar Som- 
erton, for the first time, that he was tres- 
passing on the grounds of confidence, 
and he walked moodily tothe door, 
hardly knowing what he did. From 
there he could see Miss Walker sitting 
with downcast eyes, and Mr. Morse 
looking at her without a word. Sud- 
denly she looked up with a radiant 
face, and Edgar knew that the story 
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was told. 


He went home, but not to 
sleep. 


The dew sparkled upon the grass 
the next morning, in the beams of the 
warm vernal sun, as Edgar Somerton, 
baring his hot brow, strode rapidly 
along the Hopkinton road. After a 
walk of fifteen minutes he turned aside 
upon the slope where less than a fort- 
night before he had rambled with Miss 
Walker among the May-flowers. The 
season was early this year, and the 
white or pink blossoms, now wilted, 
had given room to a host of variegated 
flowers, cinque-foils and violets, but- 
tercups and strawberry flowers, winter- 
green berries and frail innocents, car- 
peted the hills with the most pleasing 
hues. But Edgar found little delight 
in this outspread gorgeousness. Na- 


ture takes her mood from the mind ; 
she laughs with a May-day dancer, but 
her face clouds when the mind is shad- 
owed with grief, and though the petty 
annoyances of life may yield to her 
soothing art, the deep-seated sorrows 


are beyond her skill, unless she call to 
her aid that more potent wizard,—Time. 
So it came about that the young man 
wandered sorrowfully on through wood 
and meadow-side, until he entered the 
bed of an ancient water-course, with a 
tiny rivulet still trickling through the 
hollow. ‘The sides were thinly wood- 
ed, with large rocks here and _ there, 
covered with mosses or vines. Edgar 
seated himself upon a mossy stone 
that was crowned by a yellow blos- 
somed bush-honeysuckle. It was a 
cool, shady spot, and the low murmur 
of the brook blending with the soft 


love-notes of the quiet birds made the 


silence musical while the new green 
leaves and the bursting buds seemed 
ready to join in the song as they were 
touched by the warm gold of the sift- 
ing sunshine. “ Ah,” sighed the dis- 
consolate youth, “ every thing is happy 
in this world but I. The breeze 
caresses the blossoms, and the leaves 
hold out their lips to the gales; the 
birds talk of love to one another, and 
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I. only I, am alone and forsaken. 
Alas, can it be but a year since | 
thought that in the path of duty no 
shade could cloud my _ happiness? 
But ah! it is easy to gaze only at the 
stars when the earth is dark, but when 
some bright illusion of this frail, but 
too beautiful, world gleams upon 
the sight, the stars quickly lose their 
celestial charm. Yet it is sheer mad- 
ness in me to love such a being as 
Miss Walker: she is an angel from 
another planet, walking across the 
Milky Way in heaven—a spirit to be 
worshiped by an humble student rather 
than loved.” 

Whether it was that the purling 
brook stole his senses away, or that his 
calmer reason regained its sway, cer- 
tain it is that he felt more and more 
satisfied that his love for Miss Walker 
was not such as the heart requires for 
its sovereign joy, but only a kind of 
exalted reverence, which, in this earthly 
life, could never even hope for its due 
reward. He would love her still as he 
loved the clouds or the sunshine, and 
her memory should shed a luster over 
his whole life; and was not that 
enough? Love withers unless watered 
with the dew of hope, and hope was 
gone for ever. Amid such thoughts. 
therefore, his sou! grew calmer. ‘The 
rill seemed to say, * Never mind, 
never mind,” and the birds talked in 
very plain words, which he understood 
perfectly well, though for his life he 
could not have told what they said. 
There were some blue violets under a 
little bank which actually smiled at 
him, though they were so very modest 
that when he looked again their down- 
cast eyes were quite sober. The woods 
here were full of the largest and most 
dewy pure May-flowers, which linger in 
the shade for weeks when their rash 
sisters of the sunny hills have perished. 
Surely this was the green valley of 
happiness where all evil things turn to 
good. The drowsy hum of the bees 
about the bush-honeysuckle over his 
head, the murmur of the brook beside 
him, the twitter of the birds and the 
whispers of the windy leaves blended 














with his thoughts until he could not 
tell one sound from another. 

A faint rustling noise caused him to 
turn his head, and he started up, or 
thought he started up, wide awake. 
Not ten yards from where he sat. 
white and pure as the flowers them 
selves, knelt a young girl, who, with- 
out noticing him in the least, seemed 


to Le kissing and caressing a cluster of 


the largest blossoms. Her soft white 
dress fell in spotless folds about her, 
and rested upon the leaves. Edgar 
Somerton remained spell-bound, won- 
dering at the soft beauty of her dark 


fiowing hair, with only a little bunch of 


May-flowers for adornment, wondering 
at the milky whiteness of her graceful 
neck and the paleness of her trans- 
parent cheek, wondering still more 
who she could be, and how she had 
come so near without disturbing him. 
At last she raised her head; she did 
not seem at all startled to see him. 
But as she gazed at him, a little sadly, 
as he thought, out of her soft brown 
eyes, he felt a sudden rapture thrill 
his veins such as he had never before 
known. /fere was nothing distant and 
repelling. nothing haughty and unap 
proachable ; oh, no; her whole face 
and bearing diffused a gentle spel of 
tenderness that fell upon Edgar Som 
erton’s wounded heart like dew. 

“Then you have really come?” she 
said, with a questioning wistfulness in 
her voice, which charmed his ear like 
music ; “I have waited 
long.” 

“Oh, tell me who you are, and what 
you mean,” cried Edgar impetuously, 
springing forward and kneeling on one 
knee close before her ; “ how did you 
come here, beautiful girl, all alone ?”’ 

“Oh, I am Linda,” she said, mod- 
estly, as if her presence were the most 
natural thing in the world; “I am 
Linda, and I was sure you would come.” 

“Why, who is Linda? What is the 
rest— Linda who !” he cried. 

“That is all,” she said. 

“ But what are you doing here in the 
woods, so far from any house, you 
angel child ?” 

vi—6 


SO long. sO 
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“Qh, I am always here ; it isn’t so 
far away as you think, and no body 
would hurt me. But I can not stay 
long, so you must tell me quickly what 
you do in the great world ?” 

Eager as he was to question her, 
Edgar felt compelled to do whatever 
she asked : * | am soon to bea minister 
of the gospel,” he said. 

* The gospel?” she asked doubtfulty. 

“To tell people about God,” he 
explained. It did not seem strange, 
for some reason, that she should be 
ignorant of the simplest things. 

* Ah, yes. he gave you your souls,” 
she said musingly. 

* He gave us all our lives,” returned 
:dgar devoutly ; ** but will you not tel} 
me where you live, and how you came 
here ?”’ 

Wait, wait, have patience,” she 
said ; “ the time is too short to waste, 
for 1 must go very soon.” 

“Oh, Linda, Linda, if that is the 
only name that I am to know,” he 
cried with sudden passion, “do not 
leave me ; itis you I have been waiting 
for all my life, though I never knew i: 
till now. Linda, do not leave me.” 
For it seemed to him that she might 
slip away at any moment as quietly 
and quickly as she had come. 

* See, the sun is sinking: itis grow- 
ing late; but I will come again.” 

Edgar noticed that it was indeed 
near sunset. How in the world i: 
came to be so late Edgar could not 
conjecture, and indeed he had little 
time to solve the riddle, for suddenly 
a shrill voice rang through the woods : 
“ Lindalin, Lindalin,” it cried ; “ Lin- 
dalin.”’ 

“There, I must go now. 
come again,” she said. 

* A thousand times ; but I will not 
let you go so. You shall not pass 
through the woods alone,” and he 
arose to accompany her. But she was 
already many steps away ; she seemed 
to be walking leisurely enough, but 
Edgar felt himself utterly unable to 
follow her, and could only stretch out 
his arms imploringly, as she disap- 
peared behind a hazel copse, waving 


You wil! 
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ther hand as she went. He seemed to 
see*her white scarf still, but when, he 
amade his way to the spot, he saw that 
it was only a dead sycamore bough. 
Edgar explored the woods and cop- 
pices, but it was all of no avail; there 
was no sign of human habitation. 
Half despairing, though not without 
hope for the future, he sat down at 
jast on the stone where he had seen 
Linda first. Suddenly a voice cried 
again, as it seemed, “ Lindalin, Linda- 
lin.” He started up, and looked about, 
rubbing his eyes, but he soon per- 
ceived that the sound was only the 
note of a whip-poor-will, and he almost 
wondered if the first call had been 
any thing more. 

“Oh, Mr. Somerton, | am so glad 
to see you again,” exclaimed his good 
-hostess, Mrs. Odlin, when he knocked 
at the door long after dark ; “I have 
been so worried about you. Where 
have you been ; and only look, what a 
mess your shoes are in, and your 
stockings, too. You must go right off 


up stairs, and change your clothes, and 


then come down, and I will have a 
good cup of coffee for you, and some 
nice porridge that I saved for you 
from dinner, and you shall have a mug 
of some fine hard cider that old Reu- 
ben Abbett just sent down to-day. 
But come, what are you waiting for?” 
and she bundled the young man up 
stairs. Edgar felt for the first time 
that he was ravenously hungry, a fact 
that it had not occurred to him to 
notice before. He slept soundly until 
the following morning, notwithstanding 
the mixed thoughts that thronged his 
memory. 
IV. 

The duties of the morrow, which 
was the Lord’s day, gave little room 
for reflection, and kept him constantly 
‘busy from morning to night. One or 
two ladies, it is true, did wonder a lit- 
tle at his absent answers to their ques- 
tions about the new Sunday-school in 
West Parish Village. His thoughts 
were far away in a woodland glen ; but 
he was unable that day to follow them 
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in the body; and whom should he 
meet the next morning, when he strode 
out of the gate, but Miss Lucretia, who, 
wiser than Ponce de Leon, knew that 
the phantom island of Bimini lay at 
her own door, and had risen thus early 
to drink a cup of Nature’s own elixir. 
Mr. Somerton must walk with her. She 
had been reading about the river Gan- 
ges, and would he tell her something 
about the pagans who lived there, as 
she knew he had read a great deal 
about India, having, indeed, at one 
time, contemplated going thither as a 
missionary. He could not refuse ; but 
the day was so bright that Miss Walker 
could not bear to think of the poor, 
half-dead Hindoos, and would talk of 
the birds and flowers instead. She 
seemed to him as beautiful as ever this 
morning, but he no longer felt the 
same dejection in her presence. She 
was fair like a Grecian goddess, fair 
like marble, and he felt that Pygma- 
lion’s art was not for him to warm the 
cold heart of stone to life; she might 
be responsive to others, but he was no 
Pygmalion, and he felt that her disturb- 
ing spell had fallen away from him. 
And yet his walk with her had a strange 
influence upon him; it seemed, after 
he left her, that he had been walking 
in a land of illusion for the two days 
past, and that he was now brought 
back to the common light of day. 
The strange circumstances of his meet- 
ing with Linda on Saturday came to 
him with their full force for the first 
time, and his reason sought to unfold 
the riddle. It fell upon his heart, all 
at once, like lead that the occurrences 
which lingered in his memory could 
have been no more than a dream. 
Every thing pointed to that conclusion ; 
the vision had begun after a fit of 
drowsiness, and had ended by his be- 
ing aroused from a brooding study, 
and he now recollected that in his 
childhood he had often been unable 
to separate reality from dream. ‘That 
was long ago, but a man’s nature is an 
inveterate thing, and faculties long 
dormant often work again. The irre- 
sistible conviction filled him with de 
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spair, for Linda surely seemed a reality ; 
had he given his heart to a being that 
would ever float only in the wavering 
mists of dream, more unattainable than 
his former ideal, whom at least he 
could see? The thought was madness, 
and he strode back in bitter grief to 
the rock where the vision of bliss had 
visited him. “Ah,” he cried wildly, 
‘the glow of Pygmalion’s desire could 
never have been fiercer than this; but 
even Pygmalion had a stone to clasp, 
and I can clasp nothing but vacant 
air.” He threw himself violently upon 
the ground in a transport of despair. 
‘There were the very flowers that she 
had seemed to kiss, and he could al- 
most see the white folds of her virgin 
dress on the leaves.  “ Oh, Linda, 
Linda,” he cried, “shall I never see 
you again !’’ and he buried his face in 
the moss and leaves, moaning griev- 
ously. 

A soft hand touched his shoulder ; 
he looked up; it was Linda. ‘Thrilled 
with an awful rapture, like one who 
sees a lost darling brought back from 


beyond the gates of the grave, Edgar 
Somerton struggled to his feet and 
looked at her with a wild light in his 
eyes ; yes, it was truly she, and with- 
out a word he held out his arms, and 
clasped the white-robed maiden to his 


bosom. Instead of struggling, Linda 
laid her beautiful, fair head upon his 
convulsed breast, and he held her, oh, 
so close in his arms, till he felt the 
quick heaving of her gentle bosom, 
and the pulses of her fluttering heart. 
**Oh, darling, darling,” his voice was 
almost drowned in an agony of pas- 
sion,—‘“ I thought you were lost, that 
I should never see you again,” and he 
pressed her head closer to his breast 
with his hand. 

* Oh, why did you not come yester- 
day?” she said, turning up her face 
so that he saw the bright tears upon 
her eyelashes and her cheek. 

“Oh, you will never, never leave me 
again,” he cried. 

“I would not,” she replied tearfully, 
as she nestled in his arms, “ but the 
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time is short, the flowers are growing 
brown already.” 

“Yes, but you shall show me where 
you live ; you shall go with me, and 
never, never leave me again.” 

“T do not think you understand,” 
she said, “ but I wilf come again.” 

“Why do you say again?” he cried 
reproachfully ; “ you shall never go at 
all.” 

““Ah, you know I must, the flowers 
fade so soon,”’ she said wistfully. 

“ But our love need never fade,” he 
said, and kissed her again and again. 

‘They sat down upon a mossy stone, 
and talked a long time, though it would 
have been hard to say what they talked 
about. A voice rang through the wood, 
“ Linda, Linda.” “I must go,” she 
said ; “I can not come again until to- 
morrow, you know.” 

“If you go, | will go with you,” he 
said. 

“No, no, you don’t understand ; 
come to-morrow.”’ She pressed into 
his hand the cluster of May-flowers 
that had adorned her hair, and was 
gone. Edgar wished to follow, but he 
did not know which way to turn; his 
limbs seemed to fail him, and he sank 
to the ground ina half-stupor. After 
a while he rose despondently ; but hope 
came back with the thought of the 
morrow. He had dropped the flowers 
that Linda had given him, and now he 
looked for them a long time in vain. 
They coud not be lost, he thought ; he 
had not moved a step since she left 
him, and the ground was clear and 
even about him. It began to grow 
dusk, and he was forced to abandon 
the search. A sudden thought made 
him shudder: “ Is this, too, a dream ?”’ 
he muttered, but the feeling quickly 
passed away, for he knew now that 
Linda, however mysterious, was at 
least a reality. 

v. 

A storm had been gathering in the 
warm May air, and when Edgar Som- 
erton awoke the next morning, he 


found the day cold and rainy. ‘Too 
eager, however, to heed wind or 
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storm, he dressed himself hastily, and 
started for the rendezvous of the pre- 
vious day. ‘The wind was high, and as 
he passed the Capitol, which was then 
in process of building, a sudden gust 
loosened a piece of scaffolding which, 
as ill luck would have, must fall plump 
on the young man’s head, stretching 
him senseless upon the ground. He 
was carried home again, but it was 
some hours before he recovered his 
senses. When consciousness returned 
it was broken and disturbed by fre- 
quent fits of delirium, which left him 
so weak that for a fortnight he did not 
rise from his bed ; and even then the 
doctor forbade him to leave the house 
for a week to come. ‘Two or three 
days after this admonition had been 
given, good Mrs. Odlin went up stairs 
in the morning to call Mr. Somerton to 
breakfast, when, to her consternation 
and alarm, she found an empty room. 
Edgar, in fact, was by that time far on 
his way to the wood that he knew so 
well. 


May, and when he came to the rock 


where he had met Linda before, 
found the May-flowers brown 


he 
and 


withering, with hardly a suggestion of 


their primal beauty. He looked about 
him, but nothing was to be scen save 
the rocks and trees. He called Linda 
several times by name, but the only 


answer was the discordant scream of 


an angry jay. Not knowing what to 
do next, but unwilling to sit idle and 
inactive, he began to explore the sur- 
rounding woods, hoping that, perhaps, 
notwithstanding his previous unsuc- 
cessful efforts, he might be able to find 
some indication of the way where 
Linda had gone when she left him: 
but it was all of no avail. After wan- 
dering up and down for some hours, 
he returned at last to the glen, where, 
oh, wonderful, there she stood—Linda 
herself—in all her angel mildness, gaz- 
ing sadly at the vacant rock. She did 
not see him at first, and he noticed 
that her face had grown paler, and that 
a settled sadness rested upon her 
features. When she saw him she 
sprang to meet him, and sank almost 


It was now past the middle of 
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fainting in his arms. “Oh, I knew 
you would come,” she said, “ before 
the flowers were all dead and I was 
gone: but oh, where have you been 
all these long tired days?” Edgar 
explained why he had not come 
before, and he now determined once 
for all to solve the mystery that seemed 
to clothe the girl like a mantle. He 
drew her down upon the rock beside 
him, but all his tender questions were 
of no avail. * You will know soon,” 
she answered in a half pitiful way, or 
“You can’t understand yet.” * Lin 
da,” he cried passionately, at last, 
“who and what are you; I will not 
let you go until you tell me,” and he 
clasped his arms about her yielding 
form, and drew her head down upon 
his breast. Her great brown eyes 
were filled with tears. Ah me! fora 
touch of holy fire, that I might tell of 
the rapture of the tears of love. What 
are sighs and what are kisses, when the 
heart is bursting, though not with 
grief; where joy is so wild that it joins 
hands with agony ; when self is lost in 
an ocean of forgetfulness. ‘lime was 
no more, and all things were drowned 
in an eternal now. ‘The hand-stroking, 
the gleam of her cload-like hair, the 
breast rising and falling with the music 
of her breath, the two hearts beating 
in accord, seemed to them both like 
the dream of some wild enthusiast, 
who has overleaped the bounds of this 
contracted world, and melts away in 
the ocean of what might be. The 
young man seemed to feel his soul 
growing to a giant size, and _ thrilling 
the wide world till it grew like him- 
self. At last Linda rose to her feet 
and said slowly : 

** We each have our term of life, and 
I go and come with the May-flowers. 
We are not like you, for you live for 
ever. Though you seem to die, your 
souls live on. But now you have 
made me like yourself; your soul has 
kindled itself in me. I shall go with 
the flowers, but my new-born scul will 
live for ever. Do not seek me here again, 
for I can not come, but I will come 
again with the bloom of the flowers.” 











“Qh, Linda, Linda, 1 do not under- 
stand a word of all you say. You 
must go with me, and never, never 
leave me.” 

* Ah, you will see it all as I do after 
awhile. Do not mourn for me, only 
hope.” And with one last lingering 
kiss she was gone. Edgar fell sense- 
less to the earth. 

It was midnight when he awoke. 
He saw lanterns gleaming through the 
wood, and heard voices calling him by 
name. ‘The town’s people, who had 
turned out to search for him, shook 
their heads significantly when they saw 
his wild and disordered look. ‘The 
blow that he had received on kis head 
a few weeks before was obviously 
responsible for his strange behavior. 
So without needless questions they 
constructed a kind of litter on the 


spot, and carried him home, for he 
was altogether too weak to walk. He 
was put in bed again, where he 


remained for several days. 
V1. 


When at length Edgar was able to 
sit upon the piazza, an odd-looking 
letter was brought to him one day, 
marked “ Official,” and sealed with a 
great black seal. Edgar opened it 
wonderingly, and found a letter written 
on.brown fibrous paper, which read as 
follows : 

“To his Excellency, Edgar Somer- 
ton, 5S. H.—Your duty respectfully 
required at the rock in the glen, on the 
28th of May, by the reckoning of the 
sun. Your servant in grief, , 

The signature appeared like a mere 
tangle of chance lines and angles, 
from which Edgar could make no 
meaning. On Thursday, the twenty- 
eighth, however, he was so far recov- 
ered that he undertook to carry out 
what seemed to be the request of the 
mysterious billet. The thought of 





Linda drove from his mind any fear 
that such a strange message might well 
have caused, and when he arrived at 
the familiar glen he looked eagerly 
around him in hope of seeing some 
sut she did not come, 


sign of Linda. 
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and even the last vestige of the May- 
flowers that she had loved was gone. 
Suddenly a discordant noise caused 
him to turn quickly: “Since your 
excellency has seen fit to come so 
early,” it said, “we will proceed at 
once.”’ The speaker was a thick little 
man, in black dress coat and small 
clothes, and with a high sugar-loaf hat 
upon his head. Beckoning Edgar to 
follow, he lead the way a hundred 
yards or so into the woods, to a little 
square stone house, at which Edgar 
stared in amazement, for he believed 
that he had searched every square foot 
of that part of the forest, and here 
stood a house looking as old as the 
crags themselves. Indeed it looked 
very like a huge bowlder, with a door- 
way in one side, and it might have 
been that very resemblance, Edgar 
thought, that had caused him to over- 
look it. Leaving him beside the trunk 
of an oak-tree, his guide entered the 
low door-way. Presently an old man 
and an old woman walked slowly out 
of the door, side by side, followed by 
another old, old man, in a long black 
robe, who carried a ponderous book 
under his arm. ‘Twelve men came 
next, bearing what looked like a bier, 
with an ominous black covering. Last 
of all marched twenty sable-clad men, 
some with spades, some with pick- 
axes, among whom Edgar recognized 
his guide. The whole train moved 
mechanically forward, with measured 
steps, passing within a few feet of him 
without noticing him in any way. In- 
deed they did not seem to notice any 
thing, but walked straight forward with 
faces expressive of nothing but utter 
vacancy. ‘They struck into the road at 
last—it was the Hopkinton road,— 
and followed it until they came to a 
grave-yard—the Millville cemetery— 
which at that time contained but few 
graves. Edgar, though unbidden, fol- 
lowed as a matter of course, and he 
observed with wonder that several per- 
sons whom they met upon the road, 
passed them by without bestowing even 
a glance upon the extraordinary pro- 
cession. ‘The pall-bearers entered the 
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cemetery, and set the bier upon the 
ground, while the pickers and spades- 
men quickly dug a grave in one corner 
of the inclosure. A great foreboding 
filled Edgar’s heart, but the automatic 
movements and the continued silence 
of the strange people held him spell- 
bound. The black covering still lay 
upon the bier. ‘The solitary old man 
took his place at one end of the grave, 
opened his book, and, in a hard, ex- 
pressionless voice, began to read, while 
the rest stood about the grave with 
fixed and vacant countenances. The 
words of the priest, for such he seemed 
to be, were an unintelligible jargon to 
Edgar ; the separate words were dis- 
tinct enough, it is true, but they were 
jumbled together in hopeless confusion. 
A crow flew by, overhead, with a hoarse 
“ caw, caw,” which sounded singularly 
like the voice of the priest. 
stirred upon the trees; the very air 
seemed laid and dead. At length the 
priest stopped, and the _pall-bearers 
drew back the black covering of the 
bier. There lay Linda, pale and dead, 


with a chaplet of green vines wreathed 


in the gleam of herhair. With a great 
cry Edgar Somerton threw himself upon 
the bier, and clasped her lifeless form 
in his arms. A frightful tumult of an- 
gry voices arose around him. <A noise 
like the rush of a hurricane sounded 
in his ears, and his senses forsook him. 
Vil. 

“Tt is plain that his reason was 
shaken by that unfortunate blow on the 
head,” said Mr. Morse to Miss Walker, 
who held in her hand a roll of papers 
from which she had just been reading. 
“Tt is plain that his reason was shaken ; 
such cases are very common.” 

Edgar Somerton had returned to his 
lodgings that night as pale as a ghost. 
He sat in his room all night writing as 
fast as his pen would move. ‘The next 
morning he paid his account with Mrs. 
Odlin, in spite of her grief and wonder, 
and went away by the early coach, 
leaving nothing behind him but a roll 
of manuscript, which he requested 
Mrs. Odlin to deliver into the hands 


Not a leaf 
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of Miss Walker. In this roll she found 
a clear though impassioned narrative 
of all that had befallen him since he 
had gone a-Maying with her more than 
a month before. “I do not expect 
ever to see you again,” the manuscript 
concluded, “ for I bear in my heart a 
pain that can never know relief. What 
[ shall do with the remnant of my life 
I do not yet know.” 

Miss Walker shivered a little when 
she had finished it, but like a wise 
woman she carried the mystery to her 
betrothed for solution. “It is plain 
that his reason was shaken,” Mr. 
Morse explained. “This Mr. Somer- 
ton seems to have been of a melan- 
choly and romantic cast of mind, just 
the temper that is most susceptible to 
hallucination. ‘The first meeting or 
two which he imagines he had with 
the young girl were probably dreams, 
as he himseif seems to have suspected, 
and all the others have happened since 
he received the unfortunate injury upon 
his head.” 

** [ suppose your explanation is the 
true one,” said Miss Walker, “ and 
they did say that he behaved himself 
very oddly at the last. But I can not 
help feeling that it is all very weird and 
strange.”” And with a little shudder 
she laid the manuscript in an old chest, 
when she went up stairs again, where: 
she never ventured to disturb it after- 
ward.* 

Miss Walker became Mrs. Morse in 
September, and lived in New Haven 
for seven years, when she died, bitterly 
lamented by her husband. Edgar 
Somerton passed the winter in Boston, 
giving himself heart and soul to a mis- 
sionary work that was being carried on 
in the poorer quarter of the city. 
April came round once more, and Mr. 
Somerton one day informed his friend 
and fellow-worker, Arthur Blake, that 
he wished to make a brief visit to 
Concord. Mr. Blake, who had noticed 
some eccentricities in his friend’s con- 
duct, during the past week, and who. 


*See note at the beginning of the nar- 
rative. 





THE DREAM OF A RHYMER. 


had heard some reports of his strange 
adventures in Concord, was unwilling 
to let him go alone, and Edgar was 
forced, though against his will, to take 
Mr. Blake in his company. They 
reached the hotel late at night, and in 
the morning Edgar declared his inten- 
tion of taking a long walk over the 
country. “ Perhaps we shall find some 
May-flowers, to reward our pains,” said 
he, when he found that Mr. Blake in- 
sisted upon walking with him. Mr. 
Blake assured him they would not be 
out for a week at least. Edgar led the 
way to the wood he knew so well, and 
sat down silently upon the familiar 
stone, while a host of memories, sweet 
and painful, came thronging on his 
heart. He began to turn over the ever- 


Sp 


green leaves upon the ground, where 
he had seen Linda for the first time. 

“Ts it here that you come to look 
for May- flowers?’ said Mr. Blake, half 
contemptuously ; “why, they are not 
in blossom yet in the sun, and it will 
be a month before they are out in this 
gloomy wood.” 

Edgar did not answer, but wentTon 
turning over’ the leaves. Mr. Blake 
went to the other side of the glen, and 
was looking up the bank, when he 
heard a quick, joyous cry. He turned 
and hastened to the spot. There, his 
face buried in a great cluster of fra- 
grant white May-flowers, that almost 
hid his head from sight, lay Edgar 
Somerton—dead. 


THE DREAM OF A RHYMER. 


TO M. L., 


I. 
First was shadowed in my dream 
A maiden, seated by a stream, 
Bending o'er a book, 

And she read aloud a song 

That did softly glide along, 

In the music of the metre. 

In the rhythm, sweeter, sweeter. 
Than the gliding. 
Shadow-hiding,. 

Currents of the brook. 


Ul. 
Then within a palace olden, 
Where, on tapestries, the golden 
Ages pictured were. 
In a palace old was seen, 
One who wore the look of queen. 
And, behold, it was a page 
Of the same book did engage 
All her faney. 
Since her eye 
Did not from it stir. 


1. 
Next upon a vessel far, 
Steering toward the Northern star, 
Thro’ God's ships of ice, 
*Mid the sunless solitudes, 
Where but seldom man intrudes, 


A POETESS. 


In my vision | did hear. 
Thro’ the mist of many a tear. 
With loving heed, 
The captain read 
From the same book thrice. 
IV. 
Then beneath a Western wood, 
Where the trees, for aye, have stood. 
Birth of primal fire, 
In the wood of eld I heard.— 
And the solemn musie stirred, 
Of the wind within the pines,— 
Heard a hunter read the lines 
Which had been 
Meet to win 
Captive queen's desire. 
Vv. 
Last, wise Time, gray, keen-eyed, came- 
With a stainless wreath of fame 
From the laurel tree, 
And he eagerly did look 
For the writer of the book, 
Which the hearts had won of al! 
Who in hut or haughty hall 
Must leve and live: 
Wise Time did give 
The laurel crown to thee! 
G. W. PATTRERSOX. 
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HON. C. C. 


CHARLES C, Comsrock was born 
March 5, 1818, in Sullivan, Cheshire 
county, N. H. He is the youngest of 
the family of a respectable farmer of 
moderate means. At an éarly age he 
manifested remarkable business tact 
and enterprise ; was very successful, 
and by industry and economy (so 
common among New England people), 
at thirty-five years of age, had accu- 
mulated a property of about $10,000, 
and was considered one of the most 
thrifty farmers of that region. He had 
also built and operated two saw-mills 
there. In 1853 he removed to Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, with his family, and 
soon became one of the foremost men 
in the place, in the lumbering and 
wood manufacturing enterprises in that 
then young but vigorous city. The 
financial crash of 1857-60, temporarily 
checked his business; but with re- 
doubled energy, strong will, and reso- 
lution which knew no failure, he ral- 
lied, and, in a short time, was at the 
head of one of the most flourishing 
manufactories of cabinet wares in that 
region. He had alsoincreased his lum- 
bering operations, and several branches 
of lumber manufacture, many fold ; be- 
side investing largely in real estate, 
which was hugely increasing in value, 
he built up and operated one of the 
largest pail and wooden ware factories 
in the West ; and in many other pri- 
vate and public enterprises, has taken 
an active part. His strong point is 
to push things. With unflagging energy, 


COMSTOCK. 


tireless industry, indefatigable perse- 
verance, great power of endurance, 
thorough business integrity, prompt- 
ness and punctuality, strong judgment, 
managing even in detail heavy and 
various interests, he has built up a 
handsome fortune, and is esteemed 
one of the wealthy citizens of the state. 
A worker himself, he has given em- 
ployment to thousands, and thus, and 
by the interest he has taken in munici- 
pal affairs, has contributed greatly to 
the progress and material growth of 
his city and county. ‘Though deeply 
absorbed in business, he always re- 
sponded freely to calls for religious, 
benevolent, and public purposes. Mr. 
Comstock has served ably in different 
official positions ; was mayor of Grand 
Rapids two terms—in 1863-4. In 
1870 he was the Democratic candidate 
for governor of the state, receiving the 
full vote of his party, and in his own 
county running ahead of his party 
ticket. In the fall of 1873 he received 
a nomination as the people’s candi- 
date for representative in congress, 
from his district, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Hon. W. D. 
Fuster, and at the special election held 
for that purpose, he had an unprece- 
dented run, reducing the majority of 
the dominant party, trom 8,oooto 114. 
Mr. Comstock may be regardedas a 
prominent representative of the suc- 
cessful business men of the West. 
Mary M. CuLver. 


COUNCILOR PAUL WENTWORTH. 


BY JOHN WENTWORTH. 


I have read with great interest the 
contribution of Levi W. Dodge to the 
October number of the Granire 
Monrucy, and more particularly that 


portion of it relating to Councilor 
Paul Wentworth, of whom so little is 
known. Since the publication of the 
Wentworth Genealogy, by Little, Brown 





MY MOTHER'S “GOOD 


& Co., of Boston, Mass., I have come 
to the conclusion that he was a native 
of Barbadoes, or at least came from 
that place to New Hampshire, where 
he could have remuined but a short 
time. I find no official note of him 
until the administration of Gov. John 
Wentworth. On December 31, 1771, 
Gov. Wentworth granted two townships 
of land to the same parties. One he 
called Maynesborough (now Berlin), 
and the other Paulsburgh (now Milan). 
John Farmer, in the \. 4. Gazetteer 
of 1823, says Maynesborough was 
granted to Sir William Mayne and 
others, of Barbadoes. He says the 
same of Paulsburgh, named for Paul 
Wentworth. Now in both the name 


MY MOTHER'S 


: BY MRs. 
Erst-while there bent above my bed 
A mother’s precious, golden head, 
And she dear words of comfort said. 


That gave peace nothing could destroy ; 
Whate’er had been the day's annoy, 
She said ** God bless my darling boy f 


“Tis long and many years ago: 
And now my head is white as snow, 
But still Lhear that voice so low. 


“GOOD 


ELLEN M. 


NIGHT.” LIFE’S DAY. 39 
of Paul Wentworth occurs ; but there 
is no residence of any one given, ex- 
cept of William Wentworth, who is 
called of Barbadoes, probably to dis- 
tinguish him from the many other 
Wentworths in Old and New England. 
I find that a William Wentworth was a 
prominent man in Barbadoes, in 1764, 
who may have been a brother of this 
Paul. It looks as if all the grantees 
were Barbadoes men, whose acquaint- 
ance Paul had there formed. He was 
not a descendant of the emigrant an- 
cestor of New England, and all tradi- 
tion represents him as coming from 
some of the West India Islands— 


probably from Barbadoes. 


NIGHT.” 


MASON. 


Though long since numbered with the 
dead, 

My mother leans above my bed :— 

I feel her blessing o’er me shed. 


Her presence brings me sweet release, 

And carking cares and worries cease. 

And settle on me passing peace. 

The vision is my greatest joy; 

My greatest good without alloy 

rhe prayer.—* God bless my darling 
boy!" 


LIFE’S DAY. 


bY 


Ar Morn— 
‘Two lovers walked for their pleasure 
Under the morning dawn; 
Uappy with love and with leisure 
While the bright day sped on. 


At Noon— 

‘lwo cheerful workers together 
Toiled neath the noon-day sun, 
Ieeding not hardship nor weather 

Since they were both as one: 


ANNA L. 


LEAR. 


At Eve-— 
A peaceful couple, at evening 
Watching the sinking sun, 
Thought not of grumbling or grieving, 
Since all their work was done. 


At Nicgut— 
Down where the tall willows, weeping, 
Make the day dim at noon, 
Two forms are quietly sleeping 
Under the silent moon. 
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HON. DAVID ATWOOD. 


BY C. W. 


The name Atwood appears as early 
as 1638, on the records of Plymouth 
colony. The subject of this sketch 
traces his ancestors on his father’s 
side (six generations in America), to 
Herman Atwood, who immigrated from 
Sanderstead, about fifteen miles from 
London, and settled in Boston, Mass., 
in 1642. The family was of pure Eng- 
lish descent. More than a century 
later Isaac Atwood, a descendant of 
Herman, came to Bedford, N. H., 
with his wife, whose maiden name was 
Hannah Chubbuck, and from whose 
family Mrs. Adoniram Judson, the last 
wife of the misssonary of that name de- 
scended. Of their nine children David, 
the father of David, junior, was one. 
His mother was Mary Bell, a descend- 
ant of John Bell, who was born in Ire- 
land, came to this country, and settled 
in Bedford, N. H., in 1736. It may 


be of interest to the many families of 
that name in the country, to. be in- 


formed of its origin. The legend runs 
thus: “John Austin, of pure Norman 
extraction, a native of Glasgow, Scot- 
land, invented the tulip-shaped bell, 
for which he was knighted by Queen 
Elizabeth. and took the name of *‘ Bell.” 
He was a staunch Presbyterian, and 
during the religious controversy of that 
period.was obliged to flee, and went 
to the north of Ireland. From thence 
a large family of brothers immigrated to 
the United States, one of whom came 
to New Hanpshire. David Atwood, 
senior, and Mary Bell, were both born 
in Bedford, the former, March 24th, 
1779, the latter, April 12th, 1781. 
‘They married, Sept. 21st, 1802, and 
settled at once on the farm where they 
remained through their long, quiet and 
useful lives. 

David, whoreceived the name of his 
father, was the seventh child and fourth 
son. He was born in Bedford, Dec. 
15th, 1815, and was brought up on the 
farm. As soon as he was old enough 


WALLACE. 


he went to the field to perform such 
labor as his slight and delicate frame 
would permit. He was not a strong 
boy (one of those who spring to man’s 
estate before they pass half through 
their teens), yet he was no shirk. One 
more willing and industrious never 
toiled on our New Hampshire hills. 
David, in his early youth, enjoyed such 
privileges of education as the common 
schools of his native town afforded. In 
his district, however, the advantages 
were very meager. Before he was old 
enough to be of service in the field, he 
might have attended a few weeks in 
the summer ; but after that, it was only 
the winter school, aterm of ten or 
twelve weeks, that afforded him any 
educational advantages. ‘This contin- 
ued until he was sixteen years of age. 
He then graduated from the same old 
school-house, guiltless of paint or shade 
tree, standing by the common high- 
way, where Horace Greeley had just 
before studied and graduated. With- 
out the privilege of a single day’s study 
in an academy or high school he went 
forth to engage in the work of life and 
carve for himself a name among those 
of his generation. 

We may add, he was no more gifted 
with gold or influential friends to aid 
him in winning the favor of the public. 
than he was with classical lore. He 
literally went forth alone, with none to 
help, none but his equals to cheer, as 
he toiled with other laborers in life’s 
great battle-field. 

At the age of sixteen, in 1832, he ac- 
companied an older brother to Ham- 
ilton, N. Y., where he at once entered 
upon a five years’ apprenticeship to 
the printing business, in an office ex- 
clusively devoted to the printing of 
law books, and not until he had at- 
tained his majority did he return to the 
home of his chilhood to behold his 
parents, then passing into the vale of 
years, and again meet his brothers and 
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sisters. Returning to Hamilton, for 
threé years he was engaged in the sale 
of law books published by his former 
employers. During this period he 
traveled extensively in the states of 
New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illi- 
nois, Missouri, Kentucky, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. During these years 
he gained much knowledge of pioneer 
life, and often was amazed at the wide 
contrast between the luxury and ease 
found in the older states, and the self- 
denial and struggle found in the new. 
When Mr. Atwood first saw Chicago 
he found it in a swamp, with a main, 
muddy street almost impassable, and 
the business of the town gathered 
about a forlorn wooden hotel. De- 
clining tempting offers to engage in 
business elsewhere, he returned in 1839 
to Hamilton, and undertook, in com- 
pany with his brother, the publication 
ofthe Hamilton Palladium, a weekly 
newspaper. ‘This paper was political 
in its character, and devoted to the 
old Whig party. It was continued 


through two Presidential campaigns ; 
that of Harrison and Van Buren in 
1840, and of Clay and Polk in 1844. 
At the close of the latter, on account of 
failing health, Mr. Atwood withdrew 
his interest from the paper, thinking 
that out-door employment might be 


beneficial. In company with a friend 
he purchased a tract of land in Ste- 
phenson county in Illinois, and stocked 
itwith sheep. His farming enterprise 
for two years was not a pecuniary suc- 
cess, but it brought a return of his for- 
mer vigorous health. Having disposed 
of his farm he commenced life anew. 
and in the business to which he had 
given many years, and for which he 
was best prepared. Mr. Atwood at 
once proceeded to Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, and within an hour after his arrival 
he was placed in editorial charge of 
the Madison Express, then published 
by W. W. Wyman. During the first 
year of his residence at Madison, he 
purchased Zhe Express, changed the 
name to the Sfate Journa/, and within 
five years he bought out Ze Daily 


gl 


State Journal, with which he is still 
connected. Soon after Mr. Atwood 
located in Madison the constitutional 
convention of 1847-8 convened in that 
place ; he took his seat in it asa re- 
porter, and during every moment that 
body was in session, he was present, 
and furnished a report of its proceed- 
ings. He has continued to act asa 
reporter of legislative bodies ever since 
he commenced. Eitherby election or 
appointment Mr. Atwood has held 
many offices, both civil and military,— 
justice of the peace, village trustee, 
chief clerk of the assembly, member 
of the assembly, assessor of internal 
revenue four years, mayor of Madison 
two years, and member of the forty- 
first congress. He was commissioned 
by Pres. Grant as centennial commis- 
sioner from Wisconsin. He has also 
held many local positions in different 
associations, such as the City School 
Board, State Agricultural Society, State 
Historical Society, the Madison Mutual 
Insurance Company, the Madison Gas 
Light and Coke Company, Hospital 
for the Insane, and several railroad 
companies. 

In early life, while in New York, he 
was commissioned as adjutant on the 
staff of Col. James W. Nye, in 1841. 
The next year he became major of the 
regiment, and the next, colonel. In 
Wisconsin, he was quarter-master gen- 
eral, and afterward major-general. 

In politics, Mr. Atwood was a Whig, 
and labored actively to promote the 
interests of that party, until it died in its 
attempt to unite liberty and slavery. 
He was on the committee that reported 
the first Republican platform, and has 
ever since been a most zealous sup- 
porter of the principles advocated by 
that party. 

In the review of sucha life as that 
above noticed, there is much to excite 
interest and awaken inquiry. In an 
age and a country like ours, where 
every attainment is possible, and yet, 
where there are so many life failures, it 
is pertinent to inquire what are the 
conditions of such pre-eminent suc- 
cess. It is evident that with Mr. At- 
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wood they were not in any circum- 
stances of birth or education. He 
entered upon the struggle of life as 
one of the great commonwealth. He 
had no influential friends to push him 
upward to positions of trust, or fur- 
nish him with funds with which to pur- 
chase the public favor and its emolu- 
ments. In all respects he is a self- 
made man. Not only as it regards 
education, but in respect to business, 
and every position he attained, no 
friendly hand was stretched forth to 
assist him. It is evident that Mr. At- 
wood must be a man possessed of 
superior natural abilities. No man 
could accomplish what he has without, 
But as a boy, he was not especially 
precocious: nor as a young man was 
he more brilliant than many others 
who fail in life’s struggle. What he 
gained was the result of patient, per- 
sistent labor. In him was fulfilled the 
words of Scripture, “Szest thou a 
man diligent in business? He shall 
stand before kings ; he shall not stand 
before mean men.”” What he did was 


always done to the best of his ability ; 


whether it was learning his lesson in 
the district school, driving his father’s 
cows to pasture, serving as an appren- 
tice, acting as a reporter, or seated in 
the councils of the nation. ‘The 
thought never entered his mind that a 
dollar was to be put into his hand un- 
til it was first earned by his own honest 
labor. ‘This idea, received in his boy- 
hood, and abiding with him in his after 
years, doubtless had much to do 
with his success. He was never 
found waiting for something to turn 
up, but was ever in earnest, bending 
circumstances to his control. ‘lhose 
who wait for the shoes of dead m:n 
often wait in'vain, and if the coveted 
prize is secured, sometimes the fit is 
not a good one. In every office he 
has filled he has expected nothing 
through the gift of others; nothing 
till he had fitted himself for the posi- 
tion, and won the confidence of those 
who sought a man to fill the post of 
honor and trust. It is a trite saying 
that “ The. boy is father of the man.” 
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Pre-eminently was this true of Mr. 
Atwood. I remember him well when 
eight, ten, twelve years of age—the 
quiet, persevering, studious boy—for I 
sat with him in that old wood-colored 
school-house. 

The subject of this notice, through 
all his life, has been an honest man. 
1 do not mean merely that he has been 
honest in his commercial transactions, 
but in all his intercourse with men. He 
has been aiman much in political life, 
and a man having the courage of his 
co wictions ; aman identified with a 
political party,—a party which shaped 
the legislation of our country during a 
most stormy period of its history. 
Yet he has never been charged with 
chicanery, nor with under-handed 
management that would not bear the 
light of day. ‘The remark of a distin- 
guished reformer that a politician was 
aman who would serve the Lord just 
so far as he could without giving 
offence to the devil, would not apply 
to him. 

Mr. Atwood has been a temperate 
man. ‘Though so much of his life 
has Leen spent in public, where, I re- 
gret to say, there is far too much of 
indulgence of the appetite, he has 
reached, unscathed, nearly to the scrip- 
tural limit of human life. So far as I 
know, he has never identified himselt 
with any branch of the visible church, 
but he has nt departed from the faith 
of his venerated parents. From 
youth to old age they were members 
of the Presbyterian church of their 
native town. 

On the whole I think the life 
and character of my friend are well 
worthy of the thoughtful considera- 
tion of every young man, as he steps 
out to take part in the struggle which 
stands between him and_ success, 
especially that large class of young 
men whose only inheritance is a pair 
of naked hands, and _ whose royal 
birth-right is a virtuous ancestry. 

August 23, 1849, Mr. Atwood 
was married at Potosi, Wiscon- 
sin, to Mary Sweeney. ‘They have 
had four children,—two sons and two 
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daughters, the eldest of whom, a son, year of his age. ‘The remaining three 
died in 1878, in the twenty-eighth reside in Madison, Wisconsin. 


MY LESSON. 


BY LAURA GARLAND CARR. 


** Oh, cease your foolish arts and wiles!” 
Our wise male friends are ever preaching, 
‘Be natural! There ’s naught beguiles 
Like simple ways of Nature's teaching! ~ 
And so l*ve watched, with careful eye. 
The motions of this praised old mother, 
Learning from her as you and I 
Oft’ gather hints from one another. 


I saw her, in the early spring, 
Array herself in robes of beauty. 
And every blossom she could bring 
‘Yo add its charms was placed on duty, 
While leafy plumes and fringy sprays, 
And dainty things that sway and flutter. 
Combined to form in many ways, 
What artists paint and poets utter. 


In summer, though her cares increased. 
She ne’er became a drudge or slattern, 
But, working at the burvest feast, 
Still kept her robes a princely pattern, 
And while she rounded fruit and grain, 
And all good things for use intended, 
With them, oer forest, tield and plain, 
Neatest of fancy-work she blenued. 


At last I saw her clothes look frayed : 
A little faded—somewhat dusty ; 
And thought—will Madam be dismayed 
‘Yo tind she’s getting old and rusty? 
Ali! While I stood noting each change, 
Sayipg no art could mend or hide them, 
O’er all her skirts—startling and strange— 
Came brilliant hues! Madam had dyed them! 


But dyed oer goods are always frail; 

‘These soon wore out and fell in pieces. 
And Nature's face without a veil, 

Showed brown and old and full of creases. 
And then I saw this artless dame 

In robes of snowy white enshroud her, 
And her old, withered face became 

Fair as a bube’s—neath pearly powder. 


With iey gems that flash and gleam 
She decked herself in rich profusion ; 
And thus she stands—cold as a dream— 
‘The queen of art—a fair delusion! 
This is my lesson, brother man: 
Beauty ’s a gift direct from heaven. 
Then keep its charms long as you can, 
Making the most of all that’s given. 
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EARTHQUAKES FROM 1638 TO 1883, 1N THE NEW ENGLAND 
STATES AND IN THE BRITISH POSSESSIONS NORTH OF 
THE UNITED STATES AND EAST OF THE ROCKY MOUN. 


TAINS. 


BY JOSIAH EMERY. 


[CONTINUED. ] 


October 29,1727. ‘The great earth- 
quake of 1727 deserves special no- 
tice. For most of the following ac 
count and quotations I am indebted 
to Joshua Coffin’s History of New- 
bury, a work now nearly out of print, 
though I think his daughter, to whose 
courtesy I am much indebted, has a 
few copies. ‘As the great earth- 
quake,” says Mr. Coffin, ** which hap- 
pened in October of this year 
(1727), was one‘of the most violent 
that ever happened in New-England, 
and as, according to Hutchinson and 
other writers, the shock was greater 
at Newbury and other towns on the 
Merrimack river than in any other 
parts of Massachusetts, I shafl be a 
little more minute in my extracts from 
accounts written in Newbury at the 
time. From the records of the Epis- 
copal church in Newburyport. kept by 
the Rev. Matthias Plant, the rector, I 
make the following extract : October 29, 
1727, being the Lord’s day, at forty 
minutes past ten the same evening, 
there was a most terrible, sudden, and 
amazing earthquake, which did dam- 
age to the greater part of the neighbor- 
hood, shook and threw down tops of 
chimneys, and in many places the earth 
opened a foot or more. It continued 
very terrible by frequently bursting and 
shocking our houses, and lasted all that 
week (the first being the loudest 
shock, and eight more that immediately 
followed, louder than the rest that fol- 
lowed), sometimes breaking with loud 
claps six times or oftener in a day, and 
as often in the night, until Thursday of 
the said week, and then somewhat 
abated. 

Upon Friday, in the evening, and 
about midnight, and about break of 


day, and on Satuday, there were three 
very loud claps. We also had it on 
Saturday, the Sabbath, and on Monday 
morning, about ten, though much abated 
in the noise and terror. Upon the 
Tuesday following, November 7th, 
about eleven o'clock, a very loud clap ; 
upon every day and night more or less, 
three, four, or six times each day or 
night, and upon the twelfth, being the 
Lord’s day, twice from betwixt three 
to half-past four, in all of which space 
of time some claps were loud, others 
seemingly at a distance and much 
abated. Upon Monday, two hours 
before day, a loud burst, and at half- 
past two in the afternoon another 
burst was heard, somewhat loud. On 
the nineteenth, about ten at night, a 
very loud shock, and another about 
break of day, somewhat abated ; but at 
Haverhill a very loud burst, making 
their houses rock, as that over night 
did with us. It was the Lord’s day, in 
the evening. It has been heard since, 
much abated. The very first shock 
opened a new spring by Samuel Bart- 
let’s house, in the meadow, and _ threw 
up in the lower grounds in Newbury 
several loads of white sand. After that 
some loud claps, shaking our houses. 
Another about four the next morning, 
much abated.” 

The following account is from the 
journal of Stephen Jaques, of New- 
bury: 

“On the 2oth day of October(1727), 
between ten and eleven, it being Sab- 
bath day night, there was a terrible 
earthquake. ‘The like was never known 
in this land. It came with dreadful 
roaring, as if it was thunder, and then 
a pounce like great guns, two or three 
times, close, one after another. It 
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lasted about two minutes. It shook 
down bricks from the chimneys—some 
almost all the heads. 

“All that was about the houses trem- 
bled, beds shook, some cellar walls fell 
partly down. Benjamin Plummer’s 
stone without his door fell into his cel- 
lar. Stone walls fell in a hundred 
places. Most of the people got up in 
amoment. It came very often all the 
night after, and it was heard two or 
three times some days and nights ; 
and the Sabbath day night of the 
twenty-fourth of December following, 
between ten and eleven, it was very 
loud, as at any time except the first, 
and twice that night after, but not so 
loud. ‘The first time it broke out in 
more than ten places in the town, in 
the clay lowlands, blowing up the sand, 
some more, some less. At one place, 
near Spring Island, it blew out, as it 
was judged, twenty loads, and when it 
was cast on the coals in the night, it 
burned like brimstone.”’ 

The following is a copy of a letter 
written by Henry Sewall, of Newbury, 


tu Judge Sewall, of Boston, and pub- 
lished at the time in the Boston News 
Letter. 


““ Newsury, Nov. 21, 1727. 
Honored Sir:— 

Through God's good- 
ness to us we are all well, and have 
been preserved at the time of the late 
great and terrible earthquake. We 
were sitting by the fire, and about half 
after ten at night our house shook and 
trembled as if it would have fallen to 
pieces. Being affrighted we ran out 
of doors, when we found the ground 
did tremble, and we were in great fear 
of being swallowed up alive ; but God 
preserved us and did not suffer it to 
break out till it got forty or fifty rods 
from the house, where it broke the 
ground in the Common, near a place 
called Spring Island ; and there is from 
sixteen to twenty loads of fine sand 
thrown out where the ground broke ; 
and several days after the water boiled 
out like a spring, but is now dry and 
the ground closed up again. I have 
sent some of the sand that you may 
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see it. Our house kept shaking about 
three minutes.” 

Mr. Brigham puts the beginning of 
this earthquake Nov. 8 (which corre- 
sponds with Oct. 29, old style), and 
its direction from north-west to south- 
east. 

Rev. Benjamin Colman says: “The 
earth opened and threw up many cart- 
loads of fine sand and ashes, mixed 
with some small remains of sulphur, 
but so small that taking up some of it 
in my fingers and dropping it into a 
chafing-dish of bright coals in a dark 
place, one in three times the blue 
flames of the sulphur would plainly 
arise, and give a small scent, and but a 
small one.” 

Dr. Dudley, in his account sent to 
the Royal Society, says: “ Persons of 
credit do also affirm that just before or 
at the time of the earthquake, they 
perceived flashes of light.” 

Mr. Brigham doubts the smell of 
sulphur, yet to me, even apart from 
the evidence, it seems probable. 

“ Several springs of water,” I quote 
from Mr. Brigham, “and wells that 
were never known to be dry or frozen, 
were sunk down far into the earth, and 
while some were dried up, others had 
their temperature so altered as to freeze 
in moderate weather. Some had their 
water improved, but others were made 
permanently bad. Some farm land was 
made quagmire, and marshes were 
dried up.” 

Mr. Dudley says further, in his ac- 
count: “A neighbor of mine that had 
a well thirty-six feet deep, about three 
days before the earthquake, was sur- 
prised to find his water that used to be 
very sweet and limpid, stink to that 
degree that they could make no use of 
it, nor scarce bear the house when it 
was brought in; and imagining that 
some carrion had got into the well, he 
searched to the bottom, but found it 
clean and good, though the color of the 
water was turned wheyish and pale. 
About seven days after the earthquake 
the water began to mend, and in three 
days more it returned to its former 
sweetness and color.” 


(To be continued.) 
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HYMN. 


To the Seamen's Friend Society. Written in 1839, 


bY GEO, 


Ye. who o'er ocean roam, 

Shut out from joys of home 
Far on the deep; 

Sport of the winds and waves, 

That from .©olus’ eaves 

O’er men, their willing slaves, 
Stern vigils keep : 


Ye, who the works and ways. 
All glorious in praise, 
Of Gop behold— 
As fearless ye pursue 
The waste of waters through. 
“Mid scenes for ever new, 
Your journey bold: 


When **to the heavens ye mount,” 
His wondrous deeds recount 
lis praises sing! 


I send vou flowers, 
‘Yo make the hours 
Pass pleasantly and sweetly. 
When flowers decay, 
We know that they 
Have duty done completely. 
They never cloy, 
Nor lessen joy, 
But add thereunto often ; 


Wasuincton, D. C., 
Dec. 15th, 1883. 
Joun N. McCuinrock, Esa. ; 

Dear Sir:—I\n looking over the list 
of portraits named in your last num- 
ber, as being in the State House, I was 
pleased to see that it embraced the 
name of my old college classmate, at 
Norwich University, Col. Jesse A. Gove, 
“the gallant Jesse,” than whom a more 
genial companion never lived. I was 
also pained to see that you had omitted 


KENT. 
When “to the depths go down” 
‘Mid angry ocean's frown 
Still do his mercies crown 
Each living thing. 


His Worpb then for your CHART! 
Bind it to every heart, 
And by it steer— 
Wide o'er the pathless sea. 
The Cross your pole-star be, 
And ne'er to wind or lee 
Departing veer. 


The haleyon calm of peace, 

Then o'er you ne’er shall cease 
Its due control : 

Onward, at Heaven's behest, 

With crew for ever blest. 

The ship to port of rest 
Glorious shall roll. 


And many know 
That pain and woe 
Their presence serves to soften. 
The flowers I send 
Full soon will blend 
Their beauty with the dead dust ; 
But that which gives, 
For ever lives,— 
My love, esteem, and trust. 
G. W. PAITFRSON. 


from the list my first army commander 
Col. E. E. Cross, of the fighting 5th 
and my army associate. Maj. Edward 
Sturtevant, the first soldier in New 
Hampshire to enlist in 1861. There 
is no need of any portraits to perpet- 
uate the memory of either, so long as 
brave deeds are remembered by our 
people. 
Yours truly, 
G. W. BALLOCH. 
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